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FROM THE HEART OF THE OLD OAK TREE, 


BAIRD PRIZE POEM. 


I. 


I. 
The great oaks swayed in the strenuous wind, 
And bent to hearken the sea beneath— 
The waves, that fretted the livelong day, 
And wove and netted the rising spray, 
And circled the sun with a wreath. 


2. 
The oak leaves ventured, as pirate ships, 

To sail on the breast of the sea-ward wind, 
And strove from the hollow in which they lay 
To rise and follow the gulls away 

That left them far behind. 
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3- 
The great oaks bent to the tireless wind, 
To hearken the sob of the sea below ; 
But over its roaring there came the sound 
Of a soul outpouring its grief profound 
To the Infinite Ones of Woe. 


5. 
And the great oaks saddened and swayed once more, 
As the wail arose through the misty air ; 
And the oak leaves driven all here-away, 
Strove for heaven the livelong day 
To give to the gods this prayer : 


II. 

I. 
“Ye gods of eld! have you, too, passed away? 
Were your thrones earthen, and your crowns of clay, 
That you are fallen? Are you dead to-day? 


2. 
“*Oft on this altar, ’neath the swaying trees, 
I sacrificed strong youths—their agonies 
Are with me yet! Did not the victims please? 


3- 
“*Oft have I bound with fetters great and rough 
The tender wrists of virgins, while the gruff 
Waves drowned their cries! And was it not enough? 





** Nay, surely, surely through no fault of mine 
You hearken not to-day. The ruddy wine 
Of life have I once failed to offer? Swine! 


‘*What, would youmore? Ah, no! Your crowns were clay! 
Your thrones but earthen that have passed away !— 
You have no ears to hear my prayer to-day ! 


6. 
**Ye gods of eld! Your pardon I implore! 
Grant me your favor as in days of yore—— 
Did I revile? I praise forevermore! 


7. 
‘Then hear my prayer. Bring back your people! Be! 
Let them throng once again to bend the knee 
Beneath these oaks beside the white-capped sea ! 
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8. 
“Bring back your people! Lo, they are enticed 
By tales of one they call the Good White Christ, 
To whom no youth nor maid is sacrificed. 


9. 
“A poor, pale god they brought from over sea— 
Your people seek his altars, bow the knee— 
And none come hither to the grove with me. 


10. 
“Yea, just your anger is, for great their sin— 
To scorn the true, to bring the false god in— 
Can pardon be so great as this hath been? 


II. 
“And I would sacrifice—but lo! to-day 
Alone I stand before your shrine to pray— 
No victim here, no woman by the way. 


12. 
“Send you your sacrifice, ye gods! My thong 
Is heavy as of yore! My blade as long, 
As bright, as keen! My heart as true, as strong ! 


13. 
** Ye gods of eld ! eternal is your sway ! 
Your thrones not earthen, nor your crowns of clay— 
Bend low your ears to hear me as I pray!”’ 


ITI. 
a 
The great oaks swayed in the strenuous wind, 
And sighed and whispered of things unknown : 
And the oak leaves fluttered and flew away, 
As the old priest muttered and strove to pray 
Beside the altar stone. 


2. 
And what peeped, think you, from the grass, 
On the leaward side of the altar there? 
Though the day but dim rose over the place, 
A lonely primrose hid her face 
And blushed that she was so fair. 


3- 
And what sang, wot you, in the trees, 
And stilled the prayer by the altar stone? 
No robin, suited in black and red— 
No wood-bird fluted and piped o’erhead 
In such a sorry tone, 
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4. 
And the sea-gulls screeched in wide amaze, 
And left the oak leaves far behind— 
And the skies were darkened, the sea;was drear, 
And the great oaks harkened and hushed to hear, 
As they swayed in the ceaseless wind :— 


5. 
(1.) 
““ We were merry once, when the world was young, 
(A kiss, and the world was merry !) 
And many a bard our praises sung— 
(O lips as red as a cherry !) 
But it’s merry no more, 
And the bards have fled, 
And the dryads of yore 
Are dead, long dead. 
And a heavy heart is the heart of me 
In my prison here in the old oak tree. 


(2.) 
“‘O, akiss! Ah me, how the crones would weep 
(O now the world’s but sorrow !) 
When the gaffers astray for the night to sleep 
Came back lads on the morrow. 
But the weeping is o’er 
Of gaifer and crone, 
And I hear the roar 
Of the sea alone. 
And there’s no one to turn me the hidden key, 
And set me loose from the old oak tree! 


(3-) 
“Father Time, you are old, would you dance once more 
(A kiss, and the world is merry !) 
Then turn the key of the mystic door— 
And ah! for the lips of cherry ! 
Old age is crime— 
So the bards have sung— 
Ah, Time, old Time, 
What it is to be young! 
Sweet Father Time, be young with me, 
And find me the door of the old oak tree ! 


[Feb., 
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6. 
A hush came over the swaying trees, 
A silence fell on the sea below; 
And the priest by the altar raised his face, 
And strove to falter a plea for grace 
To the Infinite Oues of Woe. 


VE 
But his lips were locked and he gave no thanks, 
And he rose to his feet with a cry of pain, 
For his great heart, thirsting for praise and prayer, 
Seemed almost bursting to breathe it there, 
And to speak he strove in vain. 


8. 
And he turned to gaze at the old oak tree, 
That tossed once more in the tireless wind ; 
The green leaves glistened, the dead leaves sighed— 
The old priest listened, but naught replied, 
And with tears his eyes were blind. 


9. 
But he circled the trunk of the old oak tree, 
And fumbled his fingers along the bark, 
And mystic passes he made—and burned 
The headland grasses the sea-wind spurned 
To make him a day of the dark. 


Io, 
The great oaks tossed in the strenuous wind, 
And night fell over the raging sea ;— 
Once more the singing, so sadly sweet, 
In his ear was ringing, and made him fleet 
To find the old oak key: 


II. 
‘* No dryads! how dreary the world must be! 
(O, would the world were merry !) 
’T would welcome back my kin and me, 
(Then, O, for the lips of cherry !) 
Yet here, here, here, 
Have I wailed and wept, 
Year after year 
And never slept, 
Waiting for one to find the key 
And set me loose from the old oak tree !’’ 


405 
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12. 
The song was hushed, and the moon came up 
Arid jewelled a path across the sea— 
As the priest turned, weary, to pass aside, 
Hopeless and dreary—lo! the door sprang wide! 
At last! he had turned the key! 


IV. 
Fair as the dawn is fair, 
Sweet as the night is sweet— 
One to love from her glorious crown of hair 
To the tips of her tiny feet. 


Bright as the day is bright, 
Coy as the twilight ’s coy — 

Like a dream through the Ivory Gate by night, 
To sadden one’s soul with joy. 


Pure as the rose is pure, 
White as the lily is white— 

Frail as the shadows that cannot endure 
The coming of the night— 


Eyes that were made for tears, 
Dimples the sirens miss— 

With pretty pink toys of the sea for ears, 
And cherry red lips to kiss— 
And cherry red lips to kiss. 


Long had the old oak held 
Its treasure that none might see— 
The last of the living dryads of eld 
From the heart of the old oak tree ! 


ae. 
With wondering eyes and smiling lips she stood 
There where the darkened wood 
Met the dry headland grasses, smoldering still, 
Above the barren hill. 
The sea had calmed its rage awhile to croon 
A song to the crescent moon 
That swung low in the night, 
Like some sweet child of light 
Drowsy, yet loth to sleep, 
Watching the silent stars around her peep 
From under the light fold 
Of some white cloud. Then grew the maiden bold, 


[Feé., 
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And caught between her palms the old man’s face, 
Bending with matchless grace, 

Her eyes a-droop with tears, 

To kiss away in love full twenty years. 

The old priest started, as if from a dream, 

And one triumphant gleam 

Passed o’er his face, and threw 

A chill within the dryad’s heart, who drew 

Her lips from his, unkissed. 

Turning, as through a mist 

She spied the blushing primrose, all alone 

In the white moonlight by the altar stone, 

And stooped to pluck it, since it was so fair, 

To fasten in her hair. 

Then came the old priest forward with his thong, 
Speaking no word to her of right nor wrong. 
Seizing each tender wrist, 

He wound the great rope round them, twist on twist, 
And bound her ankles, each to each, 

While she stood overmuch amazed for speech. 
He bore her to the altar. There he cast 

His victim down, and utterance came at last. 


VI. 


I. 
“Ye gods of eld! Your pardon I implore! 
Did I revile? I praise forever more! 

Lo! you have sent your victim as of yore! 


2. 
‘* Ah, such a maid was never sacrificed 
To any god! Where now will be their Christ, 
To whom so many were of late enticed? 


$. 
‘*T praise the gods that I am grown so old— 
That age has chilled my heart and made me cold— 
Else were I tempted even to withhold 
The god-sent victim! Ah, those lips, those eyes ! 
And yet I shrink not from the sacrifice. 
Lo, even now to offer it I rise ! 


‘Ye gods of eld, your ears were mine of yore! 
Bring back your people—purge them, I implore! 
Great are the gods! I praise forever more ! 
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VII. 


a. 
The great oaks sobbed in the dying wind, 
Mourning the maid on the altar stone— 
The dryad, whose pleading for life was vain, 
For the priest, unheeding her piteous pain, 
Marked but to mock her moan. 
2. 
And she plead in the name of the gods of eld, 
And plead in the name of the new White Christ ; 
But nor words nor weeping allayed her lot, 
The gods were sleeping, and heard her not, 
And she must be sacrificed ! 
































a 
Then she plead no more for her life, but begged, 
As the dying may, for a deathless boon ; 
And the great oaks, bending in silent woe, 
’ Heard but this ending, as soft and low 
As a mother at eve might croon : 
4. 
‘*T pray thee a kiss, then, ere I die,— 
A saddened kiss, with the soul of a sigh, — 
A kiss as a comfort to calm my fears— 
A kiss as a guerdon for twenty years— 
Ah, father, were ever lips red as mine? 
Their breath is sweet, their taste like wine ! 
Then one kiss, father, the twin of a sigh, 
To comfort my soul ere I come to die!’’ 


There’s a smile on her lips, and a thrill in his veins, 
And of years he is younger by full a score ; 
But again he praises the gods of eld— 
His knife he raises, but his hand is held 
By the dryad-song once more. 
6. 
**One kiss more ! 
A kiss as mortal ne’er kissed before ! 
Not a kiss as the kiss of the rising sea 
When he meets the moon where the winds are free; 
Not a kiss as the butterfly gives the rose 
On a summer noon in the garden close ;— 
Nor a kiss as when earthly lovers part 
Forever, each with a broken heart— 
But alone together, you and I, 
A kiss to comfort me ere I die !”’ 
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7. 
The knife that was raised has fallen low, 
And his hair that was gray is dark once more ; 
His cheeks that were sunken are full and fair,— 
As one that is drunken he staggers there, 
And curses her o’er and o’er. 


8. 
And she smiles a smile that is sweet to see, 
And pouts her lips for another kiss— 
Though his face he raises to praise the gods, 
Nor prayer nor praises disturb their nods 
As they drowse in their realms of bliss. 

































9. 
He can see but the dryad’s laughing lips, 
And hear but her plea for one kiss more ;— 
And he sinks in utter despair by the stone, 
And she hears him mutter and murmur and moan, 
As he curses her o’er and o’er. 


Io. 

‘*Thy kiss is as wine in my veins— 

Thou hast maddened my soul with a kiss, 
Thou hast given me perfect pains, 

Thou hast made me torments of bliss ! e 
“I am younger by twenty years, 

I am younger by twenty more— 
To comfort and calm thy fears 

I have kissed as never before. 
‘Is it wine that I drew from thy lips? 

Is it love that I learned from thine eyes? 
Nay! Death from thy portion slips, 

And I am the one who dies ! 
‘*Ah! Cursed be the kiss of a maid 

From the heart of the old oak tree ! 
Sweet though it was, O jade! 

Thou hast stolen my soul from me!’”’ 


VIII. 


With one clean stroke and strong 
He cuts the heavy thong 
Through twist on twist, 

And frees each tender wrist— 
One other stroke, and then 

Her limbs are free again. 

But ere he passes from her sight to die, 
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He lays his sacrificial garments by, 

And kneeling at her feet in prayer, 

Begs but the primrose gleaming in her hair. 
Not as a priest prays he, 

On supplicating knee— 

But as the lowly lover of a queen, 

Too base, too mean, 

To beg for aught but some poor flower that dies 
Torn from the perfect heaven of her eyes— 
Torn from the odorous garden of her hair, 
Where once it grew so fair. 

She draws the primrose from her crown of gold, 
Sweet with the fullest sweets a flower can hold, 
And, bending low to him, 

Grants him the drooping flower. The moon, grown dim 
No longer throws its light across the stone 

By which he lies, alone. 


IX. 


I. 
The great oaks swayed in the strenuous wind, 
And bent to hearken the sea beneath— 
The waves, that fretted the livelong day, 
And wove and netted the rising spray, 
And circled the sun with a wreath. 



















2. 
And the sea told only of one who lay 
By the altar above the great headland— 
A dead priest, lying with closéd eyes, 
Beside his garments of sacrifice, 
With a primrose locked in his hand. 


xX. 


Far from the white-capped sea, 

Where never dryad-song was known to be, 
Flitting here and there, 

A creature half of earth, and half of air, 
Went in among the people, as they walked 
To till the fields, or sat at home and talked 
O’er loom and distaff, whispering low. 

And wheresoe’er she chanced to go, 

One heard this murmur follow as she went : 
‘** Back to your banishment 

Far from the altar of the good White Christ ? 
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Nay, O, my people, be ye not enticed ! 
Lo, I am come to-day from lands unknown, 

Where, by his altar-stone, 

The last priest lies, alone ! 

The gods of eld are dead, for what were they ? 

Their thrones were earthen and their crowns of clay ! 

By their last altar stone 

The last priest lies in death, alone ! 

Nay, O my people, be ye not enticed— 

There is no god save him you call the Christ!” 
—Francis Charles McDonald. 





HEBRAISM AND CULTURE. 





BAIRD PRIZE ORATION. 





Progress has its deepest root in history. Great forces 
pour into the present, receiving their first impulse from 
times and conditions more remote. Our civilization, its 
breadth of culture and wealth of invention, is heir to the 
genius of the past. Our institutions have been rocked in 
“the cradle of immemorial mystery,” and are grown gray 
with the lapse of ages. They bear the impress of the 
struggles and triumphs of the thousand generations that 
have gone before us. The greatest achievement of our 
science, the ripest product of our thinking, has been the 
silent growth of the centuries. Out of the past does thought 
drink in its deepest inspiration, and action gather its noblest 
motive. 

This stream of development has two great currents, 
the one speculative, the other moral. We trace them to 
their source in history and find them springing from two 
great nationalities. The impulse to knowledge is Greek ; 
the impulse to self-sacrifice is Hebraic. “Hellenism and 
Hebraism,” Mr. Arnold has said, “the two points of influ- 
ence, between which moves our world.” Great forces, they 
are, that divide between them the empire of human life, 
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conceptions that are interwoven with our ideals of art and 
letters, that determine the whole trend of our social life, 
and pass into the soul to mold our very thoughts of human 
destiny and of God. 

Such is our heritage from the past. Both systems 
move about the common centre of human life, both aim at 
its perfection. Yet in conception and scope how essentially 
unlike! 

The one is intensely spiritual. Its grandest verities 
are those that transcend the sphere of man’s thought and 
reason. Ultimate truth is grasped by faith. It finds the 
restless soul of humanity to throb with spiritual emotion, 
“O that I knew where I might find God, that I might come 
even unto His seat.” Elijah, the stern prophet and seer, 
stands silent upon a lonely crest of Horeb. It is not the 
rending mountains about him, nor the earthquake, nor the 
fire, but the still small voice within, that points his troubled, 
struggling spirit beyond itself, that bids it find perfection 
and communion with Jehovah through obedience toa moral 
law. 

Hellenism is less intense, less introspective. Man 
gazes upward into the boundless blue of a southern sky 
and his fancy peoples it with gods. The waves surge and 
recede about the tall white cliffs of Hellas, that rise like 
majestic barriersagainst the sea,—he feels their rhythm and 
his whole being responds; he catches their tremulous mur- 
mur, and translates it in a poem. Life for the Greek is 
nature. Its highest idealis natural beauty; in its perfect- 
ness it flows on, an endless harmony. Art and poetry are 
spontaneous—the simple language of a spirit, keen, yet 
plastic; swayed by every tender emotion, susceptible to 
every subtle influence from without. Thus is Greece a 
universal learner, and the world’s greatest teacher. There 
is no sphere of culture or of science that does not feel the 
impetus of her artistic sense, or the keenness of her specu- 
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lative genius; there has been no great intellectual move- 
ment in history, but that her influence has claimed a share 
in its inception and progress. 

In this onward sweep of culture, it has been the mis- 
sion of Hebraism to hold the world bound fast to its spirit- 
ual centre. When, for a moment, man has seemed to lose 
his moral balance, and has trembled on the verge of self- 
destruction, it has drawn him back to God. 

Progress has been a series of reactions, in which these 
influences have had their alternate hours of culmination 
and periods of decline. ‘Human spirit is wider than the 
most priceless of the forces that bear it onward.” Culture 
alone is insufficient to the needs of human life; morality, 
unaided, strives in vain to answer its fullest demand. No 
age has united both tendencies in a single current. So, in 
the making of history, do we mark their ebb and flow. 
The golden age of art and letters,—followed by the period 
of moral decline,—morality restored,—such is the cycle of 
man’s progress. 

We turn to the first contact of the Hebraic spirit with 
the life of the West, and witness the seeming regeneration 
of the world. For centuries has Athens been the seat of 
the world’s culture, the home of its philosophy, the cradle 
of its science, yet her noble temples are scenes of idolatry 
and her life is steeped in sensuality. What wonder that 
the heart of the Great Apostle was stirred within him at 
sight of splendor so magnificent, yet so hopeless. A simple 
message his. Still, it fanned into a new flame the world’s 
dying devotion, kindled upon the altar of the human heart 
the sacrifice of self, inscribing over the crumbling ruins of 
the Delphic temple, where had been written the immortal 
yraoe, the new command of God, “Thou shalt serve.” 
Thus, in the hour of its direst need, did Hebraism redeem 
the world. When culture seemed most unable to resist the 
onward flow of self-indulgence, it stirred to action human- 
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ity’s slumbering conscience. By its sublime example of 
self-surrender it revivified the world’s hope, lending inspira- 
tion to the whole of man’s life, and infusing it with strength. 

For a time knowledge is lost in this stream of religious 
thought. Freedom gives way to conscience; culture is 
replaced by law. Spontaneity in art and religion disap- 
pears, and everywhere in its stead do we find a slavish devo- 
tion to false models and false creeds, until there bursts over 
the world a great Hellenic revival ina Renaissance. Indi- 
vidualism asserts itself. Literature, and science, and life 
sprang into new being. 

But reactions are inevitable, and now there follows 
this Golden Age, a moral decline, far-reaching in its effect 
on life and in history. Man revels in his license; God is 
forgotten. Again is culture helpless, and again must 
Hebraism furnish the moral ideals, and supply the moral 
power for man’s second redemption. 

So through the centuries may we trace the ebb and 
flow of these great tides of influence by which humanity 
has been borne irresistibly onward. The impulse to know, 
the spirit of self-sacrifice to a moral ideal, both have left 
their marks, deep and lasting, on human progress. 

And these, too, are the forces dominant in the present. 
Our own age, more than any that has gone before it, 
demands their fuller union, in a single movement, that 
shall be at once intellectual and moral. Modern literature 
wants Hellenic freedom, and thus may it become the truest 
interpreter of man’s thought and the noblest exponent of 
his life, but let literature be pure and wholesome. Scien- 
tific thought in the nineteenth century demands scope, but 
there is a limit to science, and in the solution of the ulti- 
mate problem of the universe must science even, seek the 
aid of instruments of truth that are mightier than herself. 
Life needs “sweetness and light,” but even more does it 
require for its perfecting, fire with strength, conscience and 
God. —/John Moore Trout. 
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SULIEMAN-IBN-MAHMOUD AND THE 
REVOLUTION. 


You must know that it is everywhere the same. The 
man who watches the polls on election day hopes to some 
time be the man for whom people will vote at those same 
polls. If he makes himself sufficiently useful to the chair- 
man of a committee or to a ward politician he may accom- 
plish his desires. Sulieman-ibn-Mahmoud knew nothing 
of polls nor of ward politics, but he realized the potency of 
the above principle and acted accordingly. He made 
trouble for Alexander Mackenzie, but he was appointed 
chief of the telegraph office at Smyrna and wore the fourth 
order of the Mejidie, so what did it matter. Now, this is 
a story of East and West, yet you must see only as the 
East sees, and above all, realize that the mind of a sick man 
looks ever for medicine in a bottle, and that he needs much 
convincing and tasting to prove to him that the vial con- 
tains only pure water. 

When Sulieman became one of the operators in the 
telegraph office at Constantinople it was a proud day for 
his father, Mahmoud. 

“My son,” he said, “‘ remember that the stirrup strap 
may break, and that though the rider may be none less 
than His August Mightiness, His Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan, may he live forever and may his shadow never 
decrease, yet the poor worker in leather by the roadside 
holds in his hands the means to repair the damage immedi- 
ately, and forthwith when he has done so, and the Suc- 
cessor of the Prophet, the Beloved of God, has ridden on 
his way, he may still send back one of his slaves to reward 
the worker in leather. So, my son, regard thy path. The 
mouse did once aid the lion, as the infidels have it. May 
God be with thee, and if it be that one day thou mayst rise 
to power over many of these tick-tick machines, yet always 
remember thy poor father and his words to thee.” 
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So it was that Sulieman sallied forth, armed with good 
advice, and a knowledge of the wonderful workings of the 
machine by which you could write letters to “Angleterra” 
or “Brussia” in the space of time in which a mule could 
kick. He transmitted messages from the interior of the 
empire to Europe, and when those pestilent fellows, 
the foreign reporters, endeavored to dispatch telegrams 
regarding the state of affairs in that rebellious province 
of Armenia, Sulieman, under the instructions of the 
head of the office, would either use the yellow papers to 
light his cigarette or carefully alter and re-write the ridicu- 
lous account of murders and robberies to suit the exigen- 
cies of the case. It certainly was very thoughtless and 
unkind, to say the least, to disturb the peace of Europe by 
sending word of the destruction of a few mud hovels in 
those mountain fastnesses. The Sultan was a most bene- 
ficent ruler, and it was high treason on the part of those 
Christian dogs to protest that they preferred to keep their 
daughters at home when they would be very comfortably 
housed in the harem of some pasha. And what did they 
make any money for at all were it not to hand over to the tax 
collectors of the province as an expression of their esteem 
and gratitude for so peaceful and prosperous a government? 
This was the point of view from which Sulieman surveyed 
the situation in Asia Minor. ' 

However, he began to realize that there must be a 
good deal of trouble ahead for some one, for the number of 
messages to be sent nearly doubled, and no tampering was 
allowed in many cases, for they were from the various Europ- 
ean embassies and were written in cypher. Matters pro- 
gressed so far that it became necessary to send telegraphic 
orders to call out the reserve troops in many of the pro- 
vinces, and Sulieman himself had sent the dispatch to the 
7imes announcing the refusal of the Porte to allow each of 
the Allied Powers to anchor an extra guardship within the 
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Golden Horn. Sulieman had not the slightest doubt that 
it was only a question of time before the entire universe 
would become part of the Ottoman Empire, and yet he 
regretted that so much unnecessary trouble should be given 
to His Majesty the Sultan by these infidel dogs, and then 
so much telegraphing kept him very busy and prevented 
him from enjoying very frequent smokes. 

As the days passed and the war clouds thickened, 
Sulieman remembered the advice of his father and was 
extraordinarily wide awake, scanning all European mes- 
sages with eager eye to detect some hidden and seditious 
word. ‘“Mayhap,” he thought, “even so insignificant a 
servant of the empire may in an hour of dire need lend aid 
which will be properly requited, perhaps by an increase of 
salary.” Sometimes he even allowed his fancy to carry 
him so far as to dream of an appointment to some separate 
office wheie he would have other men under him. But this 
was only when he was particularly happy and had won so 
much as five piastres at dice from his friend Ali. 

The machines were sounding merrily one morning, 
and Sulieman was receiving a message from Beyrout, Syria. 
He was tired, for the night before he had not seen much 
sleep. The dispatch was for “Johnston and Stewart, Glas- 
gow, Scotland.” It contained only three words, “One hun- 
dred revolutions,” and was signed “Mackenzie.” He gave 
a gasp of astonishment and rubbed his eyes. The words 
as he had recorded them stared him in the face. He had 
them repeated. There was no mistake. It was his place 
to hand them over to the man who should transmit them 
by the European wires to their destination. He did not do 
this, however, but sat still, his mind working as never 
before. Yes, surely there could be no mistake. Now was 
his chance, for had he not detected this terrible news, and 
was it not his duty to inform the head of the department 
immediately? He slid from his stool and walked hastily 
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to the door of the private office. What occurred there, or 
at the palace of the Grand Vizier when the superintendent 
hastily arrived there a few minutes later, can never be 
exactly known. The private secretary of that great official 
is not given to talking, but he has of late let fall a few 
remarks which tend to strengthen the impression that 
apoplexy very nearly terminated the life of that most 
important servant of the Sultan. It can be clearly seen 
that the news that there were one hundred separate upris- 
ings in the neighborhood of Beyrout was not of the char- 
acter destined to allay the discomfort and fears of a mind 
already worried by the “Armenian conspiracies.” 

The next few hours were exceedingly busy ones for a 
large number of people. This may be judged by reading 
one or two of the telegrams dispatched that day: 

ABDULLAH Pasna, Governor of Beyrout, Syria:— 

Arrest Mackenzie and take every step to quell revolutions. One 
hundred reported. Troops ordered from Smyrna and Crete. Inform us 
immediately. 


Another was: 


AHMED PasuHa, Governor of Aleppo, Syria :— 
Prepare yourself for every emergency. General uprising reported 
from Beyrout. 


And again: 
MOHAMMED PasHa, Commanding Third Corps, Smyrna, Asia Minor :— 
Troop-ships Hamidieh and Osmanieh at your disposal to convey 
troops to Beyrout immediately to quell rebellion in Syria. Make all 
possible haste. 


These are but samples. The bill was thirty-five liras. 

Of what happened in Beyrout Sulieman never knew 
the rights, but in reality it was somewhat in this fashion: 

That noon Alexander Mackenzie, agent for Messrs. 
Johnston and Stewart, Argyle Street, Glasgow, Scotland, 
manufacturers of pumps, derricks and various kinds of 
machinery, was on his way to his office. As he approached - 
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the building he saw a large and motley throng, which for 
some reason readily parted and made way for him. Before 
he could inquire into what this might mean he was sud- 
denly faced by a sergeant with drawn sword, who proceeded 
to make him understand that he, Alexander Mackenzie, a 
subject of the Queen, was under arrest. Escorted by a file 
of soldiers with fixed bayonets, and followed by an ever- 
increasing rabble, he was marched through the streets to 
the Governor’s palace. To his inquiries in extremely 
broken Arabic, as to the cause of this proceeding, no satis- 
factory answer was given. Regarded as a most dangerous 
conspirator, capable of blowing every one to atoms by a 
bomb, he was to be granted no favors. So it took a vast 
deal of persuading and interpreting to convince the Gov- 
ernor that the English consul should be sent for. The 
Governor, it may be said, had never experienced so dis- 
tressing a half hour as that which had succeeded the receipt 
of the above quoted telegram. That an attempt should be 
made to disturb the peace of the province was bad enough, 
but that one hundred separate and individual uprisings 
_ Should have been planned and brought about under his 
nose, and he ignorant of everything, was enough to cause 
visions of banishment and disgrace to rise before his eyes 
in very unpleasant possibility. 

The representative of Her Britannic Majesty had a 
great deal to say when the case was explained to him. The 
telegram from Constantinople and a copy of the one sent 
from Beyrout early that morning by Mackenzie were read 
to him, and finally the latter endeavored to set matters 
straight. There had been some correspondence between 
him and his firm regarding a large steam pump recently 
ordered by the engineer working on the new breakwater, 
and he had discovered later that he had forgotten to state 
the number of revolutions required; so to save expense he 
had wired the brief message home which had created so 
much excitement, The statement was perfectly clear. 
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The natural method of procedure in the West would 
have been to give a sigh of relief, smile, then discharge 
the prisoner. The manners of the East are different. In 
vain was the testimony of the engineer brought forward. 
The protestations of Mackenzie and the consuh availed 
nought. Orders from headquarters were to be, obeyed. 
Bail was not received for high treason, and the Governor 
had no intention of allowing so dangerous agpgisoner to 
femain at large. In fact, why did peopleyhave to tele- 
graph anyway? What were these machines But inven- 
tions of Shitan? And was the quiet of the empire to be 
disturbed and no one be bastinadoed, or shot, or hung to 
pay for all the trouble? 

Matters thus progressed a little too far to suit the tem. 
per of the Consul, who most emphatically informed the 
Governor that the arrest of a British subject was no small 
thing in itself, and that as a compromise he would hold 
Mackenzie under guard at the consulate until affairs should 
be straightened out by explanations from Constantinople. 
This was finally agreed to. Upon the receipt of instruc- 
tions from headquarters, resulting from the representations 
of the Secretary of Embassy, Alexander Mackenzie was 
released the following afternoon and permitted again to 
trade in steam pumps. At Constantinople more money 
was spent in countermanding orders. The Grand Vizier 
breathed more freely and the peace of the empire was no 
longer threatened by revolutions in the south. 

That same day, however, Sulieman was called into 
the office oftheSuperintendent. Turkish justiceis peculiar. 
The tendency in every direction is taken for the act. A 
man reads—he may read books which talk about liberty— 
he is a bad man—burn his books. Sulieman had in the 
eyes of his superiors saved the empire from imminent peril. 
So it was that he walked out of the office in the course of 
a few minutés.an,extremely proud and happy man, 
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Mahmoud, his father, says that as the father is, so the 
son, and refers to Sulieman as the prop of the Ottoman 
power and the counsellor of the Sultan. Alexander Mac- 
kenzie’s letters home are interesting reading. 

—Alfred L. P. Dennis. 





RECEIPT FOR A SONG. 
Oh! Always start with ‘Oh!’ Or “Ah!” might do. 
Then choose the season and the time of day 
Or night ; and, having chosen, start your lay. 
If Spring, use ‘‘ green,” of course, and ‘‘ winds that blew,”’ 
A “thrush,” a “‘lark”’ and “‘ moist with falling dew.” 
But should you pipe “all on a Summer’s day,”’ 
Have “ hot sun,’”’ “ limpid rills”” and ‘‘ new-mown hay.” 
Give ‘‘ Autumn leaves ”’ a ‘‘ sere and yellow”’ hue. 
In Winter use the ‘‘ crisp and frosty glare’’ 
If your muse be Swinburne’s—but if Browning’s 
Sing from chaotic, formless nothingness 
Of preéxistence, when you stood on air 
Shudd’ring at dead faces and their frownings. 
Use this, and you’ll compose—well, who can guess? 
—Frederic Ridgely Torrance. 





IN SARFIO’S FORTRESS. 





It is now more than forty years since I made my first 
excursion into southern Spain, yet the impressions of it are 
as vivid and as clear in my mind as if they had been received 
last month, or last week, or even only yesterday. For it 
was there that I underwent such an experience as is vouch- 
safed to but few men, an experience which, when I look 
back upon it, even through the lapse of years, causes me to 
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shudder and to marvel that I passed through it with my 
life and senses. 

Only twice have I told this story, and both times to 
men upon whose secrecy I could implicitly rely, not because 
I doubted its veracity or was skeptical of my own senses, 
but because I was positive that it was no mere figment of 
my diseased imagination, and because I knew there would 
be some ready to declare that there was no more truth in 
it than pith to a straw; and I have always been impatient 
of the empty, senseless criticism of those wise men who 
believe nothing except what they have experienced in their 
own petty, insignificant lives, and sneer at anything as 
impossible or false which their shallow, superficial minds 
fail to grasp. I would not even now of my own free will 
write out these incidents, but have yielded my own per- 
sonal inclinations tothe persuasions of my friend Dr. Belfiore, 
whose life has been given up to the study and investigation 
of those forces which men in their ignorance and egotism 
are wont to designate as the supernatural. 

It was in the year 1853 that, worn out with overwork 
and suffering from extreme nervousness, I was advised that 
if I wished to prolong my stay in this troublous but pre- 
sumably necessary existence, I should not so much as look 
at a brief or enter my office for at least a year, and should 
seek an entire change of scene and complete release from 
the worries of the law courts. Accordingly I straightened 
up my affairs, left the office under the entire control of my 
partner, and early in May set sail from New York, intend- 
ing to go to Andalusia and try the baths of Malaga or 
Cadiz. Before the middle of June I found myself in Cor- 
dova, from which city I had chosen a route, not indeed the 
most direct, but planned to include several places of inter- 
est which I was particularly desirous of seeing. 

The first stop which I intended to make was at the little 
village of Sarfio, in order to explore the famous old fortress 
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which commands it. I set out from Cordova in the early 
morning, in a coach with several other passengers. The 
sun was shining brightly and the sky was cloudless, but 
we were prevented from enjoying either the perfection of 
the day or the beauty of the landscape, by the heat, which 
was well nigh unendurable, sapping the very life from one. 
When, therefore, we came to Sarfio and drew up before the 
inn, it was with a sense of the greatest relief that I escaped 
from the wearisome jolting of the coach and the monoton- 
ous tinkling of the bells on the mules following with our 
luggage. 

The inn to which we had come presented, like all the 
Spanish hostelries of the time, a by no means prepossessing 
appearance, being a low, tumbled-down and woefully dilapi- 
dated structure, partly of stone, partly of wood, which never 
having been painted, the elements had undertaken to deco- 
rate with patches of variousshades of brownandgray. Stretch 
ing out from all sides were rows of rickety outbuildings, add- 
ing more to the picturesqueness than the neatness of the 
place. The great courtyard was filled with the usual com- 
pany of lazy, listless fellows, some spread at full length upon 
the benches, asleep, others playing at cards or dice, and 
several seated at little tables and occasionally casting a leer 
or wink over their wine glasses to the little black-eyed 
waitress, which she returned with a smile or a slap, as her 
fancy moved. Altogether the place was not inviting, but 
being there I determined to make the best of it. 

The landlord came out to meet the coach. There was 
nothing particularly striking about him; he was little and 
black and shrivelled, and like everything else, was none too 
clean. I quickly arranged with him for a room, and after 
seeing my luggage safely put in place, ordered supper; but 
wishing to spend no more of my time at the inn than was 
absolutely necessary, I determined, while my meal was 
being prepared, to walk up and havea preliminary look at 
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the fortress, which I judged was not more than half a mile 
distant. Soon I saw its gray walls rising before me, 
frowning and forbidding, here and there beginning to crum- 
ble, but for the most part in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. At their base flowed a little stream, which I crossed, 
and passing through a low opening in the fortress walls 
came to the bottom of a flight of steps, after ascending 
which I found myself in a large open court entirely sur- 
rounded by battlements of great thickness which rose fifteen 
feet or more above it, and within which were built a series 
of casemates of considerable size. Discoveriug in one of 
these a rude bench of stone I went in to rest myself a few 
moments. 

It was very quiet there. No sound of man or beast; 
the babble of the brook could not penetrate the thickness 
of the walls. There was not even a rustling of the breezes 
among the leaves. Never have I experienced, I might almost 
say never have I felt such silence as there weighed down 
upon me. For some time I sat watching the colors reflected 
from the sunset, watching them change from brilliant red 
and orange into lighter red and pink and palest yellow, 
then merge into purple, steely blue and gray as the shadows 
came creeping silently about me; and then I no longer saw 
the sunset nor the shadows, and I slept. 

How long I slept I do not know, but suddenly I awoke, 
why I could not tell. I had a vague feeling that it had not 
been of my own accord, but whether I had been disturbed by 
a sound or by some one touching me I could not say. Cer- 
tainly I could see no one, nor was there now any sound. I was 
surrounded by the same oppressive stillness which I had 
previously noticed, only here in the half darkness of the 
starlight, it seemed unnatural and uncanny. A shudder 
passed through me. I was not cold and yet I shivered. 

Then it seemed that there was some one standing 
silently and menacingly behind me. Though I saw no 
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one and heard no one, yet so absolutely certain was I of a 
threatening presence there that, turning suddenly about, I 
sprang forward, grasping wildly at the empty air in my 
endeavor to apprehend it. Noform opposed me; my hands 
encountered nothing and I almost fell headlong upon the 
ground. But as I recovered myself my glance shot upward 
and there I saw before me on the stone wall of the casemate 
a glimmering phosphorescent light which, even as I gazed, 
contracted in size until all its brightness was concentrated in 
a single spot which shone with a bright and steady gleam. 
My eyes riveted themselves upon it, nor could I turn my 
gaze away from that lurid spark shining like some witch’s 
eye watching there in the darkness. Just assome luckless 
moth circles round and round a candle’s blaze until it 
plunges headlong into it to die, so was I against my will 
drawn closer and closer to this tiny spark by an irresistible 
but unknown power. Nearer and nearer I crept, until, 
when I was almost upon it, suddenly I saw it was indeed 
an eye. 

My heart, which but a moment before beat so wildly, 
seemed to stop. From that red and angry gleam there 
shot forth such an expression of hatred and malevolence as 
I had never dreamed of. It seemed as if through it all the 
lust and hatred of the centuries might be striving to express 
themselves. How long I stood staring upon it I have no 
means of knowing, but it appeared like an eternity. At 
length it seemed to me I should go mad if the strain con- 
tinued, and with a mighty effort, which seemed to tear my 
very eyeballs from their sockets, I wrenched away my gaze, 
and with a screech which echoed back like the laugh of 
fiends I staggered against the wall. And then I thought I 
had not seen an eye. It was a gem, a jewel, a stone of 
priceless worth sending forth its glorious beams there in 
the darkness, and it should be mine, wzne; and I laughed 
to myself. I was so happy in the pride of my discovery, so 
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joyous in the thought that this fair jewel should be my very 
own. But I must make haste, I thought. Some one 
might rob me of it. Quickly I rushed toward it, and as 
my glance fell upon it, it was still an eye, the same infernal 
thing it was before. But in my frenzy I heeded not. 
It was a trick, a ruse torob me of my prize. I rushed upon 
it, striking at it again and again with my fist, and caring 
not for the bruises I received against the unyielding walls. 
Then I began digging and clawing with -my fingers at the 
stones about it. Like a madman or like one possessed I 
worked, digging out small bits of mortar and the little 
stones wedged between the larger, till there dropped out at 
my feet one of the bigger blocks. Encouraged by this I 
worked on faster and faster, till finally I grasped in my 
hand the spark, the eye, the jewel. I hugged it to me 
with a laugh of triumph and tried to hide it in my breast. 

Then a dazzling light shone round about me and I 
saw a shadowy form dash toward me. What new horror 
was this? Must I bear it, too? But I would defend my 
prize against it. I raised my hand to strike, letting the 
jewel roll away from me, and then there was a mighty 
crash. With a groan I fell upon the ground and all was 
darkness. 

I knew nothing more until I awoke and found myself 
in my room at the inn. The sun was streaming brightly 
through the windows, the birds were singing merrily with- 
out. I looked about me in a half-dazed manner, feeling 
dimly that something was wrong but not yet able to realize 
what it was. Then I remembered. Was it alla dream, or 
had I gone mad up there in the fortress alone? While in 
this bewildered state I heard the door open, and raising my 
eyes saw my landlord very cautiously looking in. 

“Well,” I said, “what is it?” 

“You are better, sefior?’”’ he asked. 

“Better? Iam very well. Why should I not be?” 
I replied. 
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“Because you fainted last night,” he said. 

“Here?” I asked. 

“No; at the fortress,” he replied. 

“How, then, did I get here?” 

“When you did not return for your supper, nor yet 
when it grew late, we feared that you had met with some 
accident, and set out in search of you.” 

“And where did you find me?” I asked. 

“In the fort. But when we threw the light of our 
lanterns into the casemate where you were you turned upon 
us with a scream and fell unconscious upon the ground. 
Then we picked you up and carried you here.” 

“So I have not dreamed,” I thought. 

“ When we got you here,” he continued, “we sent for 
the doctor and the priest.” 

“And have they been here?” I asked. 

“The doctor was not at home, and has not yet come,” 
he replied. ‘But the priest has been here several hours, 
and has only just gone, having been called away to admin- 
ister the viaticum. He said he would be back again.” 

“Tt is very kind of him to trouble himself about a 
stranger and a Protestant,” I said. 

“That would make no difference to Father Perez,” he 
replied. “But the sefior must be faint. Would you not 
like some breakfast ?” 

“Ves, I think I should.” 

“Will you take it here?” 

“No, I will go down.” 

“You can arise without assistance?” 

“Ves, certainly.” 

He seemed a little doubtful of it, and looked at me as 
if wondering if I were sane enough to be left to myself. 
Evidently he concluded that I was, for he went away. 

I was not long in dressing myself and in getting down 
stairs. My breakfast was soon ready and I swallowed it 
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hastily, determined to go back to the fort as quickly as 
possible and seek a solution of the mystery of the night 
before. I had a notion that the extreme heat of the day 
might have made me a little flighty, and I -was curious to 
know just how much of my experience had been reality 
and how much mere imagination. 

For the second time, therefore, I traced my steps up 
to the fort and made my way at once towards the scene of 
my last night’s adventure. Cautiously I entered the vault. 
There in front of me I saw the opening which I had dug 
in the wall. I crossed to it and looked in, but hastily 
drew back with an exclamation of surprise. Lying there 
within the excavation I had seen a hand exquisitely cut in 
marble. I picked it up to examine it. It was perfectly 
formed and chiseled, but most wonderful of all, fastened 
about the wrist there was a bracelet of fine wrought gold 
thickly set with sapphires, diamonds and rubies, which 
dazzled my eyes like so many blue and white and red sun- 
beams dancing before me. I started to take it to the light 
to examine it more minutely, but in my haste I stumbled 
against something on the ground which rolled out into the 
sunshine. I looked down at it and started involuntarily. 
I looked again. Yes, I was right! Though parched and 
brown and withered, it was unmistakably a human head. 
There it lay, staring up at me with its eyeless sockets, grin- 
ning with its yellow teeth displayed through tight-drawn, 
shrunken lips. 

Could this be what I had dug from out the wall? 
Could this hideous thing be what I had held so fondly in 
my hands and tried to conceal in my bosom? I could not 
doubt it, and yet I could not understand. I pushed it with 
my foot back into the vault, and putting the hand into my 
pocket, glad to leave the place, turned away, intending 
to go back to the inn and await the priest’s return. He was 
doubtless a man of sense and education, and might help 
me to an explanation of my discoveries. 
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I had not gone far when, raising my eyes, I saw puff- 
ing slowly up the road the figure of a fat little man in a 
long black cassock. Seeing me he stopped and began 
mopping the perspiration from his face till I had come up 
to him. A smile spread over his jolly round face. 

“Pax Vobiscum, my son,” he said. “I am glad to see 
you up and about so soon. I feared for you, but our Lady 
of Mercy has been very gracious to you. But I am forget- 
ting that you do not know me. I am the priest of San 
Pacomio’s in the village.” 

“Father,” I replied, “I have to thank you for your 
kindness and interest, and all shown to a heretic, too.” 

“Tut, tut, my son. Heresy is sometimes only a venial 
sin; and I would not be surprised,” he said, lowering his 
voice and looking cautiously around to see that he was 
not overheard, “I would not be surprised if a few heretics 
get to heaven—though I would not have any of the faith- 
ful hear me say so. Why, do you know,” he continued, 
“T have actually said masses for them?” And he looked 
slyly at me out of his little merry eyes, as if he expected 
me to be overcome by the audacity of the proceeding. 

“T can well understand that the kindness of your heart 
might lead you to do so,” I replied. 

“Yes,” he said, “I could not bear the thought of their 
suffering just for the sake of a few words which their min- 
isters could not say for them.” 

This man might not have much wisdom or much 
learning, but his heart was good and kind, and I knew he 
would help me to solve my perplexities if he could. 

“Father,” I said, “I want to speak with you. I have 
made a very curious discovery up there inthe fort. I have 
found a hand, a marble han = 

“A marble hand?” he shouted. “You have found a 
marble hand? A woman’s hand, with a bracelet? A gold 
bracelet set with sapphires, and diamonds, and rubies? Say, 
is it not so; is it not so?” 
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“Yes,” I answered, wondering more than ever, “it is 
quite true.” 

He began dancing up and down in his excitement, 
now on one foot, now on the other. 

“Can it be?” he cried. “Let me see it, my son; let 
me see it!” 

I took it out of my pocket and gave it to him. 

“Tt is it, it is!” he cried. May the saints be praised. 
May the blessing of San Pacomio be upon you, my son. 
May San Miguel guard you! May San Diago guide you! 
May all the holy prophets have you in their keeping!” 

In his impulsive joy he ran up to me and threw 
his arms about me.” 

“Surely,” I thought, “I have reached a land of pande- 
monium and of mystery, where nothing can be understood. 

After a while he bethought himself. 

“But, my son, you do not understand. Come with 
me and you shall know.” 

Grasping the marble fragment in one hand he caught 
one of mine in his other and began running down the hill 
with me. Puffing and blowing, he ran past the inn and 
through the village up to the church, and in, dragging me 
after him. 

Arriving at the chancel steps he left me while he him- 
self entered the sanctuary, in his haste and bewilderment 
almost forgetting to genuflex. He went directly to a statue 
of the Virgin, richly vested in cloth of gold, which stood 
at the cantoris side of the altar. Then I noticed that the 
otherwise perfect statue lacked ahand. He fitted to it the 
fragment which I had found, and it corresponded exactly. 
There was not room to insert so much as a needle point 
between the statue and the hand. He came back to me 
with a smile of triumph upon his lips. 

“Come with me,” he said, “and I will explain it all.” 

So I followed him into the rectory, and there over a 
long-necked, dusty bottle I heard the following tale: 
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“Tt was in the early days of my predecessor here,” he 
said, “some fifty years ago, that a mysterious stranger made 
his appearance in Sarfio. Whence he came no one knew, 
nor where he had his dwelling. Men met him in unex- 
pected places and at unexpected times, but never was he 
known to utter a word to human being. It is said that his 
approach was never heard, nor was there any sign of his 
presence until he stood beside one. Then his tall, thin 
form, wrapped in his great black cloak, seemed, like a 
chilling blast, to freeze the very marrow in one’s bones. 
But stranger than all were his eyes. Fierce, evil eyes, 
whose glance paralyzed the mind and chained the limbs, 
and made brave men cowards. 

“For a yearor more he haunted the country round about 
until the peasants lived in such continual dread of him that 
they were afraid to venture out after nightfall, and scarce 
dared so much as glance toward the windows of their huts 
for the fear of meeting the eye of the strange being looking 
in from out the darkness. 

“The priest of San Pacomio’s had never met this man, 
and greatly doubted the reports he heard concerning him, 
and as for his evil eye, he took no stock at all in that story. 
But he was destined to be rudely undeceived, for one after- 
noon, going into the church, he saw his tall, gaunt figure, 
wrapped in his black cloak, standing in the sanctuary, 
before the statue of the Virgin, which wore a jewelled 
bracelet of great value, that had been presented to San 
Pacomio’s by Philip IV as a thank offering for his escape 
from assassination in Sarfio many years before. 

“The priest rushed towards the sanctuary, but before 
he reached it, the man, to secure the bracelet, had broken 
off the statue’s hand with his sword hilt. He hid it in his 
doublet and turned towards the priest, who stretched out 
his hand to stop him. The strange man said not a word, 
but turned his evil eyes upon the priest, who tried to say 
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an exorcism, but his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, 
and he staggered back against the altar rail, as with a tri- 
umphant, mocking laugh the mysterious one passed out. 
But his triumph was of short duration. His headless body 
was discovered the next morning lying in the fort, but the 
statue’s hand and his own head were nowhere to be found. 
It has been left for you, my son, to rescue the one; the 
other has doubtless long since crumbled into dust and the 
evil eye has ceased to trouble men.” 
I did not feel so sure of this. 
—Laurance Foster Bower. 





WINTER WINDS. 





When the winds blow wildly round my sweet, 
Her little feet, in cadence meet, 

Go dancing down the village street, 
Her billowy cape afloat— 

And every roistering, wanton air 

Lurks in the sparkle of her hair 
And frolics at her throat. 


Oh, she turns on me such a roguish eye,— 
Yet hurries by with blushes shy— 

That my heart is tossed alow and high 
With a storm of hopes and fears. 

And who the prince of her dreams may be, 

Or whether. she thinks at all of me— 
This thought my passion veers. 


As she wends her way to her father’s door 

The winds abhor to harm her more, 
So swagger on with romp and roar 

And many a boisterous jape ; 
But the storm may rage at its will to-day, 
For a dear little hand has gleamed my way 

From under a billowy cape. 

—David Potter. 
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JEAN RACINE AND PORT ROYAL. 





The life of Jean Racine was dominated by two oppos- 
ing influences, Port Royal and the French Court, and it is 
of the effect of the former upon his life, resulting in the 
final effacement of the man of genius in the man of duty, 
that we wish to speak. 

The monastery of Port Royal was founded in the 
twelfth century, and for nearly four hundred years differed 
in no respect from other religious houses, till in 1602 it fel] 
under the direction of the family of Arnauld, who had 
already made himself famous in his disputes with the 
Jesuits. Under the direction of the inflexible St. Cyran, 
the little community soon became remarkable for their 
Jansenist doctrines, and spread abroad that severe and 
gloomy faith which has been so aptly called Calvinistic 
Catholicism. 

It was inevitable that Jansenism should antagonize 
the Jesuits who, fearing the Port Royalists as a rival power, 
contrived in 1650 to break up their school, newly estab- 
lished in Paris, and Aruauld, their strongest supporter, was 
condemned by the Sorbonne. The cause of Jansenism 
seemed to be in a desperate condition; Pascal appealed to 
the common sense of the people, and calling on them to 
condemn the worldly and intriguing policy of the Jesuits, 
ranged the public on his side and re-awakened the fast- 
dying interest in the conflict by his “Lettres Provincales.” 

It was at this time that Jean Racine was born, and he 
lived to see the influence of the Jesuits again slowly over- 
power the more liberal ideas of Port Royal, until, scattered 
and in exile, the Jansenists were completely under control ; 
for it was reserved for the philosophy of the next century 
to break the chains of intellectual bondage in France. 

The Racine family had always been intimately con- 
nected with Port Royal, the poet’s aunt and two of the 
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sisters of his grandmother being among its inmates; and 
he himself was sent to the Jansenist’s school at Les Granges, 
and was destined for the priesthood or the law. Even 
while at school he showed some promise of his future, but 
his poetic efforts were frowned upou by his instructors, 
whose views of life made them too narrow to look with 
favor on genius which was not applied directly to religious 
ends. Nevertheless Racine was obedient to their teach- 
ings; he had an almost fatal desire to please those with 
whom he came in contact, and his sensitiveness to the 
opinions of others, even when he knew them to be utterly 
wrong, was the cause of much of his unhappiness. 

Leaving school at Les Granges, he was sent to study 
logic and philosophy at the College d’Harcourt in Paris. 
Now, for the first time, he saw something of a larger world, 
new friends took the place of old, and fortune smiled on 
him, while the old faith and simple life of his boyhood lost 
their meaning and seemed dull and antiquated. He had 
written an ode on the recent recovery of the king from a 
severe illness; it was criticized very favorably by Chape- 
lain, the most fashionable poet of the time; Colbert showed 
it to the queen, and the king was so much pleased with it 
that he sent the author one hundred louis. We can easily 
realize the effect of this generosity upon Racine. The 
king’s favor made the unknown poet a man of considerable 
prominence, spurring him on to greater efforts, and giving 
him the eztré into the fashionable salons of Paris. But 
this literary success of their young pupil was far from pleas- 
ing to his Port Royal friends, and finding out that he was 
contemplating the production of a play he had just written, 
their worst fears seemed realized. Racine, at this time in 
a letter to the Abbé le Vasseur, says, “I receive every day 
letters upon letters, or rather excommunications upon ex- 
commnnications on account of my unlucky sonnet.” 

To remove him from the influences of the court his 
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family now put Racine in charge of his cousin Vitart, and 
with him he went to Chevreuse, to superintend some build- 
ing operations for the Duke de Luynes, but the glamour of 
his success at Paris still hung about him, and he kept on 
writing, to the intense dissatisfaction of his relatives. His 
uncle made a last effort to provide him with a living, and 
tried to procure for him a diocese, and Racine narrowly 
escaped being a churchman. Indeed he assumed the garb 
of a student of theology, and his too facile disposition was 
easily influenced by the kindness of his uncle to believe 
that the church was the place for him; yet his letters from 
Chevreuse seem to be written more in a spirit of resigna- 
tion than of cheerfulness, and on the failure of his uncle’s 
projects he very willingly returned to Paris, with his first 
tragedy, “La Thebaide,” half finished, and his determination 
to devote his life to poetry more fixed than ever. 

With his return to Paris his brief but brilliant literary 
career began. The king’s munificence was unbounded, 
and with such friends about him as Boileau and La Fon- 
taine, he forgot the strict lessons of his early life and threw 
himself with all the ardor of youth into his new work; yet 
his next ten years could hardly have been happy. His 
tragedies from ‘“Andromaque” to “Phédre” all met with 
adverse criticism, and his extreme sensitiveness caused him to 
quarrel with Moliére and Corneille, with the former because 
he did not play “Alexandre” to his satisfaction; with the 
latter because he had severely criticised the same play, 
which indeed gives more promise of genius than fulfilment. 
His new profession cut him off entirely from Port Royal; 
he was wounded already by the foolish contempt of some 
of the littérateurs for his plays and a letter from his aunt 
forbidding him to communicate with her again until he 
had turned from his new way of life, stung him into fiery 
opposition to his old friends and benefactors. 

His published letter addressed to Nicole, the author of 
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“Lettres Visionnaires,” attacks in the style of Pascal the 
position of the Jansenists, but is too unfair aud virulent to 
be a strong argument against them. Racine seems only to 
wish to raise an ill-natured laugh at their expense, not to 
justify his position, and the letter is lacking in forceful 
argument. The replies to this letter prompted him to 
write another, still more bitter and unreasonable, but luckily 
Boileau was able to dissuade him from publishing it. This 
strange attitude of Racine toward his old friends is justly 
condemned for its ingratitude, but one must take into con- 
sideration his position. A strange admiration, affection, if 
we may use so strong a word, had grown up in him for the 
magnificent Louis, an admiration not so strange, after all, 
if we remember that the king was the idol of the nation; 
his numberless victories and brilliant court blinded them 
all to the cost of his reign and made them overestimate its 
true worth. The king had loaded the new poet with favors 
and in a measure protected him from the slander of his 
enemies. Shall we wonder that Racine preferred Louis 
to the monastic friends of his youth who had only shown 
their interest in him by endeavoring to stifle his love of the 
arts beneath a black gown? 

That he did not altogether forget the teachings at Les 
Granges in shown in his plays. Andromaque’s sacrifice of 
all personal feelings to save her son, the dreadful death of 
the wicked Phédre, are only instances of the many places 
where the moral qualities of Racine are displayed, and go 
far to prove that the idea of his moral degeneracy in this 
period existed more in the imagination of his enemies than 
in reality, for the author of “Andromaque” and “ Phédre” 
could hardly have been a debauché. 

“ Phédre” was doubtless a strong factor of a sudden 
change in his life. Racine’s great success had made him 
many enemies, and a powerful cabal headed by the Duc de 
Nevers tried to humiliate him. Pradon, a poet of slight 
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merit, was persuaded to write a Phédre in opposition to 
_ Racine, and both “ Phédres” were produced on the same 
night, Racine’s before an empty house, Pradon’s before a 
crowd of admiring friends, for the cabal had taken care to 
engage the best seats in both theatres to ensure Pradon’s 
success and Racine’s ruin. This plan, however, could only 
hold out as long as their money, and the public soon recog- 
nized the real worth of the two plays, and pronouticed 
unhesitatingly in favor of Racine; but Racine’s pride and 
self-respect were hurt, and the continued opposition began 
to have its effect upon him, even though it was powerless 
against his literary reputation. His thoughts were turned 
back to Port Royal, and the desire to justify his career to 
his former friends is shown in the preface to the “ Phédre” 
itself, where he points out the moral principle of his work 
and adds: ‘“‘ This would perhaps be a means of effecting a 
reconciliation between tragedy and many persons celebrated 
for piety and learning who condemn it; but who would 
without doubt judge it more favorably if authors thought 
as much of instructing as amusing their audience.” 

He could endure no longer the intrigues and slander 
of the theatre, and his appointment by the king as royal 
historiographer gave him the opportunity of giving up the 
stage and overcome “his unhappy passion for making 
heroes.” His arrangements for this change seem rather 
business-like in one one of his temperament, but they bear 
the marks of sincerity. ‘ When he resolved to marry,” his 
son says, “neither love nor interest had anything to do 
with his choice ; and in so serious an affair he consulted 
reason only,” which is certainly prosaic enough for Arnauld 
himself. 

His wife, Catherine de Romanet, had no appreciation 
of his poetic genius, but nevertheless she seems to have 
made him very happy and the picture his son gives of him 
at home, playing with his children, is delightful. Once, 
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just as he had come back from Versailles, an equerry of 
Prince de Coddé came with an invitation from his master 
to dinner. “I cannot have the honor of dining with him,” 
Racine said, “for it is more than a week since I saw my 
wife nnd children and they are making a festival of dining 
with me, on a beautiful carp. I must not disappoint them.” 
On the man’s insisting, Racine showed him the fish and 
asked if that was not reason enough for dining at home 
with one’s family ; and yet there are men even now who 
accuse this naive, child-like poet of insincerity and hypoc- 
risy, in his repentance. 

Anxious to reconcile himself with Port Royal, he 
begged Boileau, who was intimate with the Solitaries to 
use his influence for him, and also wrote an apology for 
his letter against them in 1667. They received him with 
open arms; only Arnauld, embittered by Racine’s attack 
on Mére Angélique, refused to see him, but even he was at 
last won over by Boileau’s clever adroitness, who persuaded 
him to read the ‘* Phédre” and judge Racine’s work for 
himself. 

Engrossed with the cares of his family and his duties 
as historiographer, Racine tried to blot out all remembrance 
of his past, and for eleven years we hear nothing of him as 
an author: as the firm friend of Port Royal, he was often 
able to use his influence at court on their behalf and lighten 
the cloud of persecution which was fast gathering over the 
convent ; but not till 1688 did he have an opportunity to 
follow his former vocation without offence to his religious 
convictions. 

Madame de Maintenon was very much interested in 
the Maison de St. Louis, a religious school founded for the 
education of poor young girls of good family, who were 
taught elocution among other things, and were exercised 
in recitation. To amuse them and make their work as 
pleasant as possible, Madame de Brinon, the Superior, com- 
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posed a little play for them to act, and this was such a suc- 
cess that some of the masterpieces of the French stage were 
tried, but the actors entered into the spirit of the plays so 
thoroughly, that it was not thought wise to continue. 
“ Our little girls,” wrote M. de Maintenon to Racine, “have 
just acted your “ Andromaque,” and so well that they shall 
never, as long as they live, play either that or any other of 
your pieces.” In the same letter she asked him to write a 
religious play for them, more consistent with their educa- 
tion. 

Racine hesitated a long time before consenting. He 
remembered the failure of the last dramas of Corneille, and 
feared a similar fate for himself if he undertook such a 
novel task, but his genius urged him on, and “ Esther” was 
the result. “Esther!” The proof that the twelve years 
of silence had not hurt his genius, after all; the proof that 
drama, when rightly used, was a help, not a hindrance, to 
the church. Its great success was deserved, but it was 
only the forerunner of Racine’s last and greatest tragedy. 

Madame de Maintenon was pressing in her demand for 
another sacred drama for St. Louis, and “Athalie” was 
finished in 1689, but its reception was far different from 
that of “Esther.” The court, secretly dissatisfied with the 
religious atmosphere with which the king surrounded the 
last years of his life, took revenge for their ennui on the 
unlucky poet, and the Jesuitical bigots, whose influence was 
in the ascendant, held up their hands in horror at the idea 
of children of good family taking the part of actors. The 
play was condemned before it was produced, and indeed it 
was only once acted in Racine’s lifetime, and then in pri- 
vate and without stage setting. 

Again Racine gave up thestage. His disappointment 
must have been great, but he still had the favor of his 
royal master, and working for him, with his family about 
him, he was not unhappy; but the greatest trial of all and 
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one that completely broke his gentle spirit was yet to 
come. : 
His love for the persecuted Port Royalists, for whom 
he repeatedly interceded with the king, ripened into a 
broader and more unselfish sympathy for the whole people. 
Their dreadful condition roused his compassion, and a 
memoir which he had written on their behalf fell into the 
hands of the king, who, considering it presumptuous that 
Racine should interfere in State matters with which he had 
no concern, was deeply offended and gave orders that the 
poet should never come to Versailles again. Racine had 
loved Louis not only as a king but as a friend, and loss of 
his favor was too hard for him to bear. He had spent the 
best years of his life in the king’s service, and might well 
say, though with far different meaning, with Aenone in 
“Phédre” : 

“‘Ah! dieux pour le servir, j’ai tout fait, tout quitté, 

Et j’ai recois ce prix.” 

Not only his own future but the future of his family 
was a constant source of anxiety to him now that his influ- 
ence at court was gone. He brooded over his disgrace and 
fell into a fever. When the king heard of his sickness he 
relented and sent often to ask about his health, but Racine 
was past all need of royal favor, and on the 21st of April, 
1699, the gentle poet died. 

Even if we admit that his genius was more painstak- 
ing than spontaneous, and that his best work was done 
at the command of another, it is not fair to judge him too 
severely; even if we admit that his craving for human 
sympathy led him into many inconsistencies, and that his 
character is too pliable, too easily influenced by those about 
him, let us remember, also, how few there are that rise 
superior to their surroundings. There is much to love in 
him and something to admire ; for the sake of his friends 
he braved the displeasure of the court and by the injustice 
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of a friend he died. Judge him not by his letters against 
the Solitaries written in the weakness of his first unhappi- 
ness, stop; think of him in his last years pleading for these 
same Solitaries and for himself, with Madame de Maintenon 
in the gardens of Versailles—“ Could I, without being the 
meanest of men, refuse them in their necessity the little 
help I could give them ?”—or again, when on his death- 
bed his son reads him the letter asking for the arrears of 
his pension and he says, ‘“‘ Why do you not ask for payment 
of the arrears due Boileau? We must not be separated. 
Begin the letter again and let Boileau see that I have been 
his friend unto death.” 

—Charles Frederick Williams. 





THE BISHOP’S CHARGE. 





Miss Burden was very unhappy. Several things con- 
spired to make her so. In the first place, the two women 
in the opposite section had been talking steadily in high, 
penetrating tones, and this had prevented Miss Burden from 
taking her regular afternoon nap. Then it was unbearably 
hot, and the train was speeding along over a dry, barren 
desert of sand, raising great clouds of dust. which in no 
way daunted by the double windows of the Pullman, sifted 
down on the uncomfortable occupants. So it happened 
that Miss Burden was inavery badhumor. She wished she 
had not volunteered to take Alice to her mother and make 
that long-promised visit. She was perfectly sure she would 
not enjoy it. Just at present she was aggravated at every- 
thing. Those two froward-looking women, with their 
unceasing, rasping voices, irritated her, as did the calm, 
unconcerned face of the Bishop, who looked entirely too 
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comfortable for such surroundings. Would he never stop 
writing? He had been at it all morning, only stopping 
once to offer his services to a poor overworked mcther with 
a very girlish-looking face, who was traveling with her 
year old baby. These had been graciously refused and the 
Bishop had smilingly turned to his work. Miss Burden 
thought of this as she watched the Bishop, and she turned 
her eyes toward the baby. It was doing just what she 
least expected—sleeping peacefully—but this did not pre- 
vent her from wishing that the railroad companies would 
invent some better way of transporting disagreeable child- 
ren and infants. 

“That baby will cause trouble yet,” said Miss Burden 
aloud to her niece. This young lady, who had been 
engrossed in a novel, looked up, but said nothing. ‘For 
goodness sake, Alice, do cure yourself of that perfectly 
inane stare. It makes you look as if you had’nt one spark 
of intelligence.” 

“Thank you, auntie. But don’t you want me to ring 
for the porter to get you a pillow? Perhaps you can go to 
sleep.” 

“Go to sleep! The idea is perfectly preposterous, 
child, with those dreadful women forever talking.” 

“Don’t talk so loud, auntie, or they’ll hear.” 

“T just wish they would.” 

These particular creatures of Miss Burden’s wrath evi- 
dently did hear, for they looked over at Miss Burden, but 
showed no intention of stopping, for they soon continued 
and this time on a new subject. 

“'That’s the bishop of our diocese sitting over there,” 
remarked the elder. 

“You don’t say so!” ejaculated her companion. 

“Yes, and he looks just as cold and worldly, and high 
church as he is said to be-——” 

“Indeed he does.” 
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“You know,” resumed the elder, “I shall never go 
inside an Episcopal church again. Why, I really thought 
I was in a Catholic church. Upon my wordI did. Such 
goings on I never saw before. Candles and little boys bow- 
ing and scraping. And they say Ae favors it,” (pointing 
scornfully at the Bishop). 

“ Yes, I know,” broke in the younger. “At the last 
State convention didn’t a delegation of the association ask 
permission to visit him and get a few words of commenda- 
tion for the temperance work, and didn’t he write that he 
was sorry that he would be out of town? I shouldn’t be 
surprised if I heard that he drank himself.” 

“ Nor I ” 

Here the conversation stopped. Miss Burden, across 
the aisle, heaved a sigh of relief. The Bishop, fortun- 
ately unconscious of the criticisms just passed upon him, 
was composedly writing. Alice had fallen asleep, the 
baby and mother were evidently contented, and on every 
side it did seem that harmony was restored. But, alas! 
Perhaps it was the sudden jolt as the train whirled around 
the bend, perhaps it was due to the conductor, who slammed 
the door as he passed through. But whatever the reason, 
at this moment the baby woke up and began to cry. At 
first it was just a subdued whimper. 

“Didn’t I tell you so?” remarked Miss Burden to her 
niece, bringing her jaws tightly together as if resigned to 
the worst. Alice opened her eyes, but knew better than 
to contradict her aunt. 

The two incessant talkers looked severely at the young 
mother. She was rocking the child to and froin her arms, 
but it was of no avail. The baby was tired and hot. It 
had been so for two days, and was crying now as if trying to 
atone for all the previous quiet. Louder and louder grew 
the screams. Even the Bishop was disturbed and looked 
appealingly toward the pair. Miss Burden was too dis- 
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gusted to speak, but felt a secret satisfaction in having 
predicted the catastrophe. 

How long this might have kept up no one dared after- 
wards to imagine, but now the most unexpected occurred. 
The Bishop looked up from his work, put his pencil in his 
pocket, gathered his stray sheets together, placed them 
carefully in his valise, adjusted his little skull cap and then 
walked over to where the mother, utterly tired out after 
her vain attempts to hush the child, was seated, and said 
very quietly: 

“Madam, if you will let me have the child perhaps I 
can quiet it.” 

Then before the astonished mother had time to answer, 
he was walking up and down the aisle with the baby in 
his arms. 

“Well, I never!” ejaculated the Bishop’s erstwhile 
critic. 

“Alice, for gracious sakes, iook!” exclaimed Miss 
Burden. 

But the Bishop paid no attention to the remarks of 
those about him. He looked at the child in his arms, who, 
surprised at the sudden change, had been somewhat terri- 
fied at first, but was now trustfully nestling against his 
black clerical coat, and his thoughts wandered back to a 
past which seemed ever so distant. He remembered the 
time when to quiet the baby had been no unusual task for 
him in those days of his early struggles in a small country 
church. He thought of that wife who had left him alone 
with their one child too soon to enjoy with him his final 
success and elevation in the church. He asked himself 
now whether he had done his duty to the child which she 
had left him. He almost doubted for those few minutes 
that he paced the aisle with the strange child in his arms, 
the truth of his life-long maxim, “Before everything, the 
church.” Perhaps he ought to have given a little more 
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time to his son. To be sure, he had sent him early to one 
of the best church schools, and later he had somewhat 
grudgingly paid his way through a large Eastern college. 
But since then Tom had been left to drift as he pleased. 
They had just grown away, had lost sympathy in each other. 
But perhaps it was not all his fault. The boy had early 
been unmanageable and had never taken any interest in 
that work to which he had devoted his life. But excuses 
didn’t suffice this afternoon. Somehow he felt conscience- 
stricken. He wished he had gone to the boy’s wedding, 
but then it came at such an unfortunate time that it seemed 
almost impossible. He recalled with a pang of regret that 
Tom had not written for several months—in fact not since 
he had become a father. But he was interrupted. “I 
thank you very much, sir. It was very kind of you.” He 
handed the sleeping child to its mother. 

“Humph!” That man’s a martyr,” whispered Miss 
Burden. 

The Bishop resumed his work, the car became very 
quiet, Miss Burden was dozing peacefully, The relieved 
mother looked at the sleeping child and thought how proud 
her husband would be when she handed his first-born to 
him to-morrow morning. But the Bishop could not work 
with the same ease any longer. He gazed long and abstract- 
edly out of the window, and mentally resolved to pay Tom 
and his young wife a long visit in the near future. 

* * * * * * * 

“Are you sure we have everything, Alice? Now 
count them again, and for goodness sake don’t forget the 
umbrella there under the seat. Porter, are we almost 
there ?”” Miss Burden asked this question for the fifteenth 
time. Alice was busy picking out the old landmarks, the 
porter was just brushing the Bishop’s hat, while the baby 
was cooing delightedly, as if sharing the general relief that 
the journey was at last over. The train steamed into the 
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station, but almost before it had fnlly stopped a tall form 
pushed its way through the narrow compartment which led 
into the Pullman. 

“Why, Tom!” 

The Bishop looked up when he heard this familiar 
name. Could it be possible? He looked again. 

“My dear boy1” he exclaimed. 

The young man looked around. 

“Father!” 

“Well, this is a surprise, Tom.” 

“Ves, I know. I just came on to meet Ethel and the 
baby. But here, let me introduce you to your daughter 
and grandson.” 

The Bishop gazed affectionately at his charge of the 
previous day, then looking at his newly-found daughter, 
said very solemnly: 

“ And a child shall lead them.” 
—Roland S. Morris. 


UNTO ONE OF THE LEAST. 





Little Jud was a bootblack in a great city that lies to 
the west of the Allegheny Mountains, and is hemmed in by 
huge hills which forever keep their silent guard over it. 
He was only ten years old and an orphan, in charge of his 
step-mother, who was cruel and very harsh to him, and so 
often beat him in her drunken rage, that he took it quite 
as a matter of course in his dumb, quiet, enduring sort of 
way ; as if he knew it would be useless to resist and had 
to accept as best he might, that which was inevitable. 

He was by nature such a good little chap, however, 
that he loved the woman even though she did treat him so 
badly and frightened him by her drunken wrath. He wasa 
very sensitive fellow and sometimes felt his heart sink with 
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cruel pain and despair when he would try his best to please 
her and she would answer merely with blows. It hurt him 
severely even though he was only a little bootblack. 

At such times he would crawl away to his cot upstairs 
and curl in a heap under the bedclothes, sobbing to himself. 
Sometimes he would open his eyes and look up towards 
the ceiling murmuring in scarcely audible tones, “‘O, Christ 
child, take me away from here, take me away from here.” 
He did not have a very clear idea of what he was doing, or 
of whom he was addressing, but it comforted him a little 
just to mumble these few words to himself, and it somehow 
made him feel easier, as if he had told his troubles to some 
sympathizing ear and had been relieved of some of the 
burden. He had once been to one of the church missions 
about Christmas-time, and they had told him many things 
about the Christ-child—how He helped little boys and 
cared for them a great deal, and would always help them 
when they needed assistance. So on occasions when his 
little heart quivered with childish pain which grew more 
severe than usual, he would murmur something to the 
Christ-child and would feel a little better for having done so. 

All day long he had to stand near the main entrance of 
the Union Depot, and watch the shoes of the passing crowd 
in order to earn money for his step-mother to spend in 
drink. All day long, whether in rain or shine, warm 
weather or cold, he had to be at his post or she would fly 
into a rage and beat him with the great stick which stood 
in the corner. 

So that between the cold and the dampness and the 
ill treatment, by the time Christmas Eve came, little Jud 
had a very bad cough indeed; which hurt him so that he 
often had to press his hand to his breast in order to keep 
from crying out. 

All day long before Christmas he shouted as well as he 
could his cry of “shine, sir, shine?” but nobody seemed to 
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have the time to stop. Everybody hurried by with bun- 
dles under their arms, and with eager, expectant faces, 
thinking of the pleasure on the morrow, and did not have 
time to notice the cry of the little bootblack. 

The great wagons and the rumbling carriages seemed 
to roll into the station square with greater noise than 
usual, and he hada hard time to make his voice heard 
above the din. All day long he had made only ten cents, 
and he knew that if he did not carry more than that home to 
his step-mother, it would go hard with him, for she was 
expecting to lay in a supply of whiskey for Christmas out 
of the money which he would bring her. He clutched the 
dime despairingly in his hand and shouted forth his cry of 
“shine, sir, shine?” again and again. But it was no use. 

The dusk of evening fell over the city, and the lights 
twinkled on the hill opposite the station. The people 
rushed by in greater numbers than before, and no one 
needed the little bootblack. 

He slung his box over his shoulders and started for his 
home. ‘The cold wind which swept up Liberty street from 
the river passed through his thin, worn clothing and chilled 
him to the bone. The shop windows were briliantly lighted 
and decorated with the holly and the evergreen of the 
glad Christmas-tide. Fine flakes of snow fell through the 
air and whirled around the street lamps half angrily, and 
sped along the avenues in little spirals snatching up scraps 
of paper from the gutters and whirling them around in 
circles. 

He walked along Liberty and Smithfield streets and 
then up Virgin alley towards his home. Now and then he 
took his hands out of his pockets and blew on them with 
his breath. When his fingers were so numb and stiff with 
cold he could not feel the dime in his pocket and that 5 
made him anxious for fear he had lost it. There were not 
many people in the alley so he went along at a little trot 
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and stamped his feet on the hard brick pavement to keep 
them warm. 

He was crossing Cherry Alley just where it cuts Vir- 
gin, when, on the rickety, tumble-down, old steps of a 
vacant house on the corner, he saw the figure of a little boy, 
half lying, half sitting, with his head supported by the 
lower panel of the door. He appeared to be sleeping, and 
as the little bootblack looked into his face, he was greatly 
astonished at its sweet loveliness, at the tender, sensitive 
mouth and the golden curls which fell over his forehead 
and were tossed about by the wind. The child’s clothing 
was very poor, shabbier and thinner even than little Jud’s 
and his hands were all uncovered and rested upon the snow 
on the doorstep; they were blue from the cold and were 
indeed sad to see. Above his head, in the panels of the 
door were the marks of snowballs, which had probably 
been thrown at the childish figure by some of the little 
arabs of the tenements. 

Jud’s heart was touched with compassion when he saw 
the blue hands of the sleeping child and the beautiful, 
sweet face pillowed against the cold, snow-covered door. 
The dime which he had earned was in his pocket tightly 
clasped between his fingers, and he was so filled with pity 
that he drew it forth and placed it in the hand of the little 
child. He closed the fingers over the piece of money and 
placed the hand in the pocket of the ragged coat; then 
with a pitying glance at the still sleeping child he turned 
homeward, trying to forget the thought of his step-mother’s 
wrath in imagining the pleasure of the poor lad on the 
doorstep when he awakened and found money in his hand 
to buy bread. 

When he reached home he tried to tell the woman 
where the money had gone; but his voice trembled and 
he stammered slightly. He was very cold; he was shiver- 
ering and his voice had a peculiar quiver in it which told 
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of a heart that is lacerated. A large black jug stood on 
the dirty mantelpiece over the stove, and the woman’s 
breath disclosed the fact that she had been drinking. He 
knew what to expect, and bowed his head to the floor, 
closing his eyes so that he might not see the face of his 
step-mother as she struck him blow after blow. 

Little Jud was very weak with his cough which hurt 
him so, and with standing in the cold all day long; 
one of the blows of the angry woman which was heavier 
than she probably meant it, hit him on the forehead and 
he fell down striking his face on the edge of a chair. It 
hurt him cruelly, but he rose as soon as he could and 
crawled wearily away to his miserable cot upstairs, where 
he curled himself under the covers and cried softly to him- 
self. He felt very weak and miserable and looking toward 
the ceiling murmured softly, “O, Christ-child, take me 
away from here, it is so hard, O, so hard.” 

But on the morning following, Christmas Day, when 
the woman had called several times for the little fellow to 
hurry and go to the saloon on the corner and bring her 
some whiskey, and there had been no response, she hurried 
up to his room to see why he did not obey her. Pushing 
open the door in a quick, half angry manner, a sud- 
den look of astonishment, not unmixed with awe, sped 
over her face and she stood in the threshhold motionless. 

The air of the room was laden with the sweet odor of 
flowers, of the violet which peeps above the moist earth 
along the banks of the stream in the spring-time, and of 
the scent of the rose, whose bloom is so burdened with 
sweetness; the lily-of-the-valley also, and the honey- 
suckle and all the beautiful flowers of the field filled the 
air with their fragrance. Through the dirty window-pane 
the bright rays of the Christmas sun fell upon the 
bed and lighted every corner of the room. The figure 
of the lad was laid out stiff and straight under the thin 
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covering, and on the pillow just touching his forehead was 
a crown of the most strangely rare flowers woven together 
with celestial grace. On his cold white face there was a 
look of ineffable sweetness almost divine in its color and 
holy beauty. One arm was above the covering and the 
hand was cold and blue; but resting securely in its palm 
as if stretched out in offering to the woman in the doorway 
was a silver dime. 
The Christ-child had visited the earth once again on 
His natal day in the form of a child on a doorstep and had 
carried the little one away with him. 
—Robert Moore. 





THE VOICE OF THE STORM. 


Fitfully danced the dying flame 
*Mid the embers’ greying glow; 
The night was old, the air was cold, 
And the clock’s grave beat was slow. 





Restlessly pattered the falling rain, 
And drearily soughed the wind ; 

The woes and fears of a thousand years 
Were mingled in my mind. 


Wearily, wearily, wore the hours, 
The words paled ’fore my sight ; 

My soul was lone as the pines’ long moan 
In the depth’s of a starless night. 


Suddenly, lividly, burst the sky, 
Its pennant of fire unfurled ; 

The earth shone bright with a heaven-born light, 
Far flaming o’er the world. 


Crashingly, wild, did the thunder roll 
And deeper the gloom-shades form ; 

But my heart beat free, for there’d come to me 
A voice from out the storm. 


Ringingly, clear, the words arose, 
Nor lulled with the lingering roar : 
‘* The Ruler of Love still reigns above, 
This night and forevermore.” 


—J. J. M. 
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EDITORIAL. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Contributions for the March Lir. will be due on Feb- 
ruary 26. 

We regret to announce that the prize offered for “the 
best sketch or story of Princeton College life, past or pre- 
sent,” could not be awarded. The material submitted was 
insufficient to make it possible to submit it to the judges. 


TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 

We wish to call attention to the fact that any decision 
regarding the next Board of Editors of the Lit. will be 
made on the basis of work handed in prior to the publica- 
tion of the April issue. There remains but one more 
opportunity for those who wish to secure positions on the 
magazine to submit their contributions. As is usual, the 
last number of the year will contain only articles by the 
present editors. It is mecessary, therefore, that the last 
work of the competitors should be handed in in time for 
the March number. As yet there is ample opportunity for 
men who have not tried so far to submit material. We 
trust that Ninety-seven will avail itself of this last chance 
to better its record. The class is familiar with our opinion 
on this subject and, while considerable improvement has 
been shown, there is much lacking, in the number of men 
trying and in the quality of work submitted. 


THE BUSINESS OF ATHLETICS. 
The fact which most impressed Captain Horan, of the 
Cambridge University Track Team, was the business-like 
way in which we occupied ourselves with undergraduate 
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athletics. It is one of our national characteristics to do 
things with all our might, and we by no means waive the 
rule in regard to our intercollegiate contests. Were it not 
for our general tendency to look on the best side of life 
and to treat everything and everyone with a genial good 
nature, the fact that we almost turn our play into work 
might have a most serious effect upon our temperament. 
There is, however, another side to the business of athletics, 
which the public often fails tosee. The huzzas for the mem- 
bers of a winning team may be well-deserved, yet there is 
a small body of persons too often forgotten in the general 
congratulations at the end of the successful season. The 
man who gets the least praise if he does his duty, and the 
most blame if he fails, is the manager of a university 
team. Hesees the business of athletics as few others do. 
There is no way for the general public to estimate the 
amount of hard work, the careful attention to details, the 
incessant application to business, which is required. 

We wish to add a word of praise and congratulation 
upon the publication of the report of the foot-ball manage- 
ment. Coming as it does after last year’s unfortunate mis- 
takes, and in spite of numerous and unforeseen difficulties, 
we cannot but feel that far more than the mere perfunctory 
words of thanks from the University are due to those who 
have succeeded by painstaking and systematic work in 
evolving and presenting so highly creditable a report. 





THE UNIVERSITY AND OUR CIVILIZATION. 


Charles Eliot Norton, in a recent article on “Some 
Aspects of American Civilization,” says that the question 
confronting the nation to-day is “whether its moral and 
intellectual attainments, its refinements, its elevations of 
character, its best results in life and in expression—whether 
these are safe?”” To the majority it must seem that the 
mind of the country is at present devoted to its financial 
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problems, its presidential possibilities, its foreign policies, 
and the acquirement of wealth. We are apparently disre- 
garding those very points where the sword of the enemy 
can most easily penetrate. It is somewhat interesting to 
recall in this connection what John Fiske said twenty-three 
years ago: “We are traversing what may properly be called 
the darbarous epoch of our history—the epoch at which 
the predominant intellectual activity isemployed in achieve- 
ments which are mainly of a material character.” In 
another place, and but two years ago, the same author drew 
an analogy between the estimate formerly placed upon the 
hero who had slain his tens of thousands and that now 
passed upon the industrial hero who had “succeded,” in 
our modern material sense of the word. It is materialism 
rampant and success judged by worldly standards of 


“Things done that took the eye and had the price.”’ 


We are forever developing our industries and electing our 
rulers. Are we not in great danger of forgetting that more 
glorious occupation which John Ruskin alludes to so beau- 
tifully in the closing paragraph of one of the essays in “‘ Unto 
This Last”? He says: 

“ Nevertheless it is open, I repeat, to serious question, 
which I leave to the reader’s pondering, whether, among 
national manufactures, that of souls of good quality may 
not at last turn out to be a quite leadingly lucrative one? 
Nay, in some far-away and yet undreamt of hour, I can 
even imagine that England may cast all thoughts of pos- 
sessive wealth back to the barbaric nations among whom 
they first arose ; and that, while the sands of the Indus and 
adamant of Golconda may yet stiffen the housings ofthe 
charger, and flash from the turban of the slave, she, as a 
Christian mother, may at last attain to the virtues and the 
treasures of a heathen one, and to be able to lead forth her 
sons, saying, ‘ These are my jewels,’ ” 
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The unexampled material prosperity of our country 
during the past century makes this peculiarly pertinent to 
us. Yet we are in no way ashamed of our prosperity. It 
renders possible a scheme of civllization surpassed by none. 
It isa wider and wiser humanity that we need, a greater 
appreciation of the responsibilities of accumulated wealth 
and the devotion of it to ends which will rapidly turn this 
anarchic and shifting age of modern industrialism into a 
synthesis of the best that history has taught us in politics, 
social life and culture. We are building. Let us look to 
it that the structure lack not in firmness of foundation, in 
strength and effectiveness of construction, nor in complete- 
ness and beauty of decoration. 


“The new age stands as yet 

Half-built against the sky, 

Open to every threat 

Of storms that clamor by ; 

Scaffolding veils the walls, 

And dim dust floats and falls, 

As, moving to and fro, their tasks the masons ply.” 


We are building our palace, none more sumptuous. Let 
us line its walls with works of art, with paintings and 
sculptures and books ; let us people its halls with men and 
women whose minds are appreciative of all that is true 
and beautiful in art and life; let us place in it thrones, not 
for the most successful political tricksters, nor for those 
who from the flesh and blood of the suffering masses have 
wrought for themselves a fortune, or from the sighs and 
tears of women and children have won for themselves the 
reputation of successful men; but for those whose lives 
have been given over to the attainment and distribution of 
“things more excellent,” whose literary productions are 
worth more than gold and silver, whose patient and toil- 
some researches have added knowledge more valuable than 
that of arithmetic, whose ringing words have helped to 
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preserve our nation, have given us loftier ideals of life, and 
have ever spoken to us of a career in which wisdom, justice 
and temperance have been the prevailing motives. ‘“ Mater- 
ial success is good, but only as the necessary preliminary of 
better things. The measure of a nation’s true success is 
the amount it has contributed to the thought, the moral 
energy, the intellectual happiness, the spiritual hope and 
consolation, of mankind.” Let us bear James Russell 
Lowell’s words in mind as we count our millions and watch 
our engines. 

Wealth devoid of purpose and Life lacking in a well 
rounded and strongly grounded culture is but a mockery. 
It is this property of culture which “corrects the theory 
of success.” It is “in these bad days when,” as Augustine 
Birrell says, “it is thought more educationally useful to 
know the principle of the common pump than Keats’ Ode 
on a Grecian Urn,” that we must look to our national cul- 
ture and satisfy ourselves that every possible vantage of 
wind and tide is secured to drive on our noble venture 
to the “desired haven.” It is here that we are most inti- 
mately concerned with the whole matter. If there be not 
a love for learning, and appreciation for fine literature, 
and a veneration for men of culture inherent in the minds 
of university men, pray where are we to turn for aid? 
If the university-bred man come not soon to signify 
as much on this side of the Atlantic as on the other, or if 
there be not here the desire or the means to place our 
national civilization beyond the claws of those, who would 
drag it down to forever imprison it in bank vaults and 
under roaring factories, then may we well acknowledge the 
defeat of Democracy. For as Lowell once said, “ Democ- 
facy must show its capacity for producing not a higher 
average man, but the highest possible types of manhood in 
all its manifold varieties, or it is a failure.” It is the mis- 
sion of the university to lift our civilization to a higher 
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level. We can not, however, make water rise higher than 
its source. Here within the ivied walls and quiet alcoves 
must be decided the question as to whether culture is to 
have any part in our civilization. 

The need is a burning one. We must have more cul- 
tivated, cultured men, uuiversity men in the highest sense 
of the word, some to step out into the world, some to form 
the first class in that necessary school of study and learn- 


ing. 


‘“‘ Life may be given in many ways, 
And loyalty to truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as in the field.” 


We recognize the blessing of Carlyle’s “ Evangel of 
Work,” yet in America with our accumulated wealth the 
the preaching of John Stuart Mills’ “ Evangel of Leisure” 
is much needed. 

That men may think and study and dream we ask from 
those who know not the denial of a desire, but the necessities 
of life. The foundation of a system of fellowships modeled 
somewhat on the plan of those in the English universities 
will be, not only the glory of our universities, but the dawn- 
ing of a new day for American civilization. It is a learned 
leisure and a freedom from our great national characteristic 
of hurrying that alone can develop our literature and art. 
Not that there must be no sympathy with life; the poet must 
be in the world yet not of it. 

When within the sound of the old college bell, through 
the shaded walks, or in the book-lined alcoves of the uni- 
versity, we see a number of men turning ever from the past 
to the present, reading, thinking and speaking and writing, 
drinking deep at the wells of the old sages, and in time 
quenching the thirst of the dusty pilgrims by the wayside. 
then may we have renewed confidence in our national civ- 
ilization. 
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The day is long dawning. We may never see it. The 
Princeton of our sons and grandsons must. For it is with 
no desire to repeat what must seem trite to many, that we 
speak this word. As in a dark hour a century ago under- 
graduates and alumni laid down their lives in battle for 
our national civilization, so must Princeton men to-day 
make common cause against the threatening demon of 
materialism, who, unless opposed, will surely render worth- 
less that for which our forefathers died. May the day come 
in some not too distant year when the traveler will write 
of Princeton as Lowell did of Oxford and Cambridge: 

“ The chapel pavement still whispered with the blessed 
feet of that long procession of saints and sages and scholars 
and poets, who are all gone into a world of light, bnt whose 
memories seem to consecrate the soul from all ignobler 
companionship.” 























GOSSIP. 


And the night shall be filled with music. 
—Long fellow. 


—Ha ! who comes here? 
I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 
— Shakespeare. 


Visions of glory, spare my aching sight ; 
Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul. 
—Gray. 


It was a rude blustering night when the Gossip pushed his way over 
from Alexander Hall and sat down betore a comfortable fire with the 
strains of Wagner and Mozart still ringing in his ears. He, too, had 
joined in the wild applause which greeted the first Princeton Symphony 
Concert, and joined with the rest of the undergraduates in thanking 
those who had prepared such a treat. But it was over, and the Gossip 
lit his pipe and stretched himself out before the fire fully resolved to 
finish a recent magazine article on the barbarity of the American people. 
Of course the theme was Venezuela and the war scare, and it pleased the 
Gossip to see how charmingly the American college youth was analyzed 
in his love of brutal sports, his neglect of higher learning, his desire for 
money and his narrow, bigoted patriotism. It was not a very interest- 
ing article, and the genial warmth of the fire, the regular tick of the old 
clock on the mantel, the satisfied purr of the pipe, all combined to make 
him drowsy. So he let the magazine drop at his side and watched with 
half-closed eyes the vario-colored flames dancing in and out among the 
coals, ‘‘I wish some of our critics who seem to know so much about us 
would come here and see us as we are,’’ he mused, as he settled himself 
more comfortably in his chair. ‘‘We really don’t spend all our time 
with cane sprees, rushes and snow-balling.”’ 

No sooner had this simple wish been uttered than the room seemed 
filled with a most incongruous crowd of dreamy, Stella-like phantoms. 
They all seemed to be talking at once. 

** Well, here we are,’’ broke in a well-known editor of a prominent 
New York evening paper. ‘‘ We’ve got them now, not on dress parade, 
but just as they are, and I feel sureI shall gather plenty of material in 
this night adventure for a good stinging editorial on the dangers of col- 


lege life.” 
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*‘ Yes,” broke in a worried-looking mother who had seated herself 
in a revolving chair and was nervously working from side to side, ‘‘ that 
is perfectly true, and yet I hesitate to go now that Iam actually on the 
spot. I am so afraid John will be doing something dreadful.” 

“‘Oh, I’ve prepared myself for ¢hat,’’ interrupted a rather severe 
looking pater. ‘‘ To be sure, I never went to college, but I have read and 
heard enough to know that they are veritable hells.” 

*‘Come, come, enough of this ! ’’ exclaimed a stoop-shouldered indi- 
vidual with great thick eye-glasses perched on his nose, who for the last 
few minutes had been counting the Gossip’s collectton of tobacco boxes. 
‘Seeing the students as they are is, I confess, a rather strange experi- 
ence for me, although I have taught here for many years. I know very 
little about them, but what little I do know makes me wish it were less. 
I have no sympathy with many of my colleagues who profess respect for 
the student body— However, let us be off.’’ 

The Gossip had exhibited no surprise during this remarkable collo- 
quy, and now found himself following the motley procession with appar- 
ently no effort. The bell on Old Nassau was just striking as they 
emerged on the campus. It was very dark. The dormitories scattered 
here and there looked like great ocean liners with their lights gleaming 
from all the windows. From room to room they went in silent surprise. 
In the first a lone occupant was seated before a small table deep in the 
mysteries of conic sections—certainly a harmless occupation. This sight 
was repeated with several variations again and again during the evening. 
In one room—evidently that of a professor—several young gentlemen 
were gathered, listening to a thesis by one of their number. Once or 
twice they found a quiet group playing whist, and in one room a game 
of poker was progressing. This looked hopeful, and the editor made a 
note in his memorandum book. In another room they found a large 
and rather noisy gang gathered around a box from home, but the editor 
was evidently shocked to find them discussing, with apparently some 
knowledge of their subject, the relative merits of Spencer and Calder- 
wood. The trip revealed nothing new to the Gossip, as he saw only 
what all of us are familiar with—that regular routine of reading and work 
which characterize our winter months. We are not all “‘ greasy grinds”’ 
during this time, but there are very few who fail to catch a little of that 
refining and broadening influence which is the most conspicuous element 
of college life. All this passed through the Gossip’s mind in an indis- 
tinct way as he followed his phantom companions. He was intensely 
aggravated at that editor who was trying so hard to find flaws, who noted 
every beer bottle in sight, and then dilated to the worried mothers on 
the probable number that were hidden. On the whole he seemed disap- 
pointed, for one hilarious sophomore celebrating after the ‘‘ Exams.” 
was the reward he got. Several times the Gossip tried to address his 
companions, to tell them of much they hadn’t seen, of the real earnest 
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work done by so many men in all the departments of college activity, 
but somehow he couldn’t speak. At last he made a final effort, only to 
find himself blinking idiotically at the fire. The phantoms had disap- 
peared, the wind was rattling the window panes and the fire needed re- 
plenishing. 

As the Gossip put on some more coal his mind reverted to the com- 
ing debate with Harvard. It would be a satisfaction to beat those con- 
stant winners on their own grounds! And as the Gossip thought about 
it he grew very enthusiastic. “Will the time ever come,” he mused, 
‘*when we will no longer push up to Manhattan field, but rather tosome 
great auditorium where the heroes of the hour are the debaters, where 
every point scored is received with waving flags and ringing cheers? ’”’ 
Perhaps in that dim, dim future it may come, but to us of the present— 
well, we are just ‘‘ barbaric ’’ enough to want ’em both. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


‘‘Some few reflections have been forced upon us.”’ 
. —Old Play. 


The Exchange Editor has a heavy load on his conscience—not con- 
ditions incident to the recent exams., nor even the fact that there is an 
appalling number of Lits yet to be mailed to eager exchanges, but this 
weighted state of the inner man is due toa promise the E. E. once made 
the Story Editor to say something about the college story and story 
writer ‘‘as I have found it.’’ And here the S. E. has just been in with a 
huge armful of rejected manuscript which he has thrown on the floor 
and departed, with an exultant grin, bidding the present deponent to 
“go ahead.”” ‘‘ Duty deferred maketh the heart sick,’’ so let us plunge 
into this musty mass of material and see what we can produce for the 
satisfaction of the persons aforesaid; to-wit, the undergraduate story 
contributor and the S. E. 

One of the first things that strikes the E. E. forcibly is the reminis- 
cent tone of many of the productions. This wonderful tale of a runaway 
locomotive, for instance, which breaks from the control of the engineer 
and starts on an independent tour of the city; surely either the younger 
Arnold or Victor Hugo furnished the original inspiration for so weird a 
story. This other pitiful case of two lovers slain by a jealous husband 
* —Dante told us all about that some years agone ; and what do you mean, 
my college author, by attempting to handle such stories as this? Here 
is another tale where the plot is undiscoverable and the point a minus 
quantity, but in which the style is so strongly Carlyle’s that the perpe- 
trator has evidently laid down ‘‘ Sartor Resartus’’ only a moment since. 
There are one or two other manuscripts in the pile, very few, I am glad 
to say, whose authors have, it seems, found their model in a certain 
writer who has frequently been refused admission to the French Academy. 
The contributors of such efforts are to be pitied as well as condemned, 
because in all the broad, sweet undergraduate life they can see only the 
dark and the noisome. 

But the E. E. has read enough of these ‘‘inspired”’ productions, and 
unlike his colleague, is not compelled to peruse themall. Here is some- 
thing more to his taste—a regular young man’s love story. It is well 
written, too, and almost good enough to accept, and yet there is a screw 
loose after all. The kisses are somewhat too many and too minutely 
described ; those lingering hand laspcs are a trifle overdrawn ; and those 
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passionate exclamations of rapture in the last scene—yes, we certainly 
could have dispensed with them. Write’stories of love, if you will, my 
friend, even if you have had no experience in that direction, but be very 
careful lest your erotic description degenerate into’mere spooning. 

“A Peripatetic Synonym ”’ is the remarkable line that next catches 
the E. E.’seye. An original title, truly, and the plot is original also, 
we find, but the whole story is written in so pretentious and bombastic a 
manner, with so much use of adjective and exclamation, that it becomes 
positively nauseating. There is a tiresome minuteness of detail about it, 
also. A young writer should be careful not to appear too knowing, but 
on the other hand there is no necessity of denying his readers an acquain- 
tance with the simplest facts of everyday life. 

There are some stories in the pile which are decidedly : negative in 
character. Did the Story Editor really grind through all that stuff? 
Well, he is to be pitied, that’s all. No plot, no style, no originality in 
their construction, written in the most slovenly manner on the worst of 
paper—why, their very appearance is sufficient to condemn them. Yet 
after all they are worth reading through on account of their latent possi- 
bilities. An occasional diamond in the rough or the promise of a better 
day is the reward of the patient explorer. More than one successful 
Lit. editor has been, and will be, dragged and moulded and chopped, 
almost in spite of himself, from just such dubious material as this. The 
E. E. does not think, as a slighted contributor once insinuated, that a 
budding genius is sometimes nipped by the indifference of those to 
whom he submits his manuscript. Noindeed, oh, aspirant for collegiate 
literary honors, any indication in you of genius, or talent, or mediocre 
ability, is seized and cultivated most eagerly by those who devote their 
days and nights to the study of undergraduate literature. 

Sometimes the slighted contributor will force his way into the sanc- 
tum and arrogantly demand to be told ‘‘ what’s wrong with that story, 
any way?”? When hesitatingly informed that it is scarcely up to the 
standard in this or that particular, and that he ought to read this or that 
author to know what he mighi do, he is liable to reply: ‘Oh, it’s 
as much as I can do to squeeze out a story once in a while; I don’t 
have time to read all those people.’”” Exactly so, my friend. We did 
not need to be told that your knowledge of ‘‘all those people” was 
scant indeed ; there is the secret of the whole trouble. As you would 
not write poetry, presumably, without knowing something about metre 
and the best examples of their use, so do not attempt to write prose until 
you have read the short story in its best modern type. Read Cable and 
Craddock and Page; read Davis and Kipling and Grant and George 
A. Hibbard. Read them to see what the short story is and ought to be, 
but do not servilely imitate them in style or matter. Thus perhaps you 
may save yourself some anxiety and permit the present incusabents to 
give up the editorial mantle ‘‘ while yet strong care has left their locks 
untouched with white.” 
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TO A MUSICIAN. 


Sleep well; thy slender fingers now are still 
Which once did sweep the snow-white magic keys, 
Unfolding there sweet hidden melodies, 

While I forgot, with soul a-thrill, 

Time, place, grief, pain, all things for love of these. 


This life’s brief course too quickly run, 
A richer life may thy free spirit find, 
New hope at length and destiny more kind ; 
Or, if with death all things are done, 
I pray that thou, care left behind, sleep well. 
— University Cynic. 


SONG. 
YE 14 FEBRUARY. 


Melancholy, Melancholy, 
Once upon a Time 

When Stars looked a-shivering 
On a dreary Clime, 

You & I deare Friends 

In a dismal Clime, 
Melancholy, Melancholy, 
Once upon a Time. 


February, how! away, 
Valentines came true to-day. 


Melancholy, Melancholy, 
Sombre in the Sky, 

Boreas still is swirling 
Victoriously by. 

But I scorn thy black Dress 
And my Heart is high, 
Melancholy ,Melancholy, 
You know why. 


February, howl away, 
Valentines came true to-day. 
—Robert Munger, in Yale Lit. 


REMENYI. 


A watchful sentry over moor and fen, 

Glad with the love that bids the ivy cling, 

A great cathedral stands, while softly ring 

The bells upon the listening ears of men. 

To coming pilgrims, from the choirs within 

A sound of harmony the mild winds bring, 

And through the holy place the swallows wing 

Their course, then haste into their native glen. 

The stirring foliage waves as o’er the brim 

Of glorious seas melodious with love, 

Enamoured of the whisperings of dim 

And piny woods that fringe the sheltered cove. 

The whole scene, beantiful and rapturous, 

Narrows the blue that spreads 'twixt heaven and us. 
—Hugh Vincent Hazeltine, in Brown Magazine. 















Editor's Table. 


THE VOICE OF THE WEST WIND. 
The Wind of the East and the Wind of the North 
From the Gates of the Sun and the Cold blow forth, 
They wander wide and they wander free, 
But never a word do they speak to me; 
I hear but the voice I know the best, 
Of my brother-in-blood, the Wind of the West, 
And the word that the West Wind whispers me 
Is a message, Heart of my heart, for thee. 


Heart of my heart, when the skies hang low, 
And all day long the light winds blow. 
When the South, and the East, and the North are gray, 
And the soft rain falls through the autumn day, 
Then, Light of my soul, canst thou not hear 
The voice of the West Wind, soft and clear? 
**Come,” he whispers, and, “ Come,” again ; 
Leave the dull skies and steady rain, 
Leave thou the lowlands and chill gray sea, 
Heart of my own heart, and come with me. 
—Robert Palfrey Utter, in Harvard Monthly. 
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BOOK - TALK. 





“ Oh, for a booke and a shadie nooke, 
Eyther in doore or out ; 
With the grene leaves whispering overhead 
Or the strete cries all about, 
Where I may reade all at my ease, 
Both of the newe and olde ; 
For a jollie goode booke whereon to look 
Is better to me than golde.” 
—Old English Song. 


“T have often been astonished at how little care people devote to the selection of 
what they read. Books, we know, are almost innumerable ; our hours for reading 


are, alas! very few. And yet many people read almost by hazard.” 
—Sir John Lubbock. 


LITERATURE IN PRINCETON. . 

Stroll into any room about the campus, at most any time of night or 
day, and if you have the good fortune to find the owner at home you 
will probably discover him either entertaining his friends or reading. As 
one cannot always be entertaining, it follows that a goodly portion of 
our time is spent among our books. To be sure, there is some polling to 
be done ; recitations and examinations are forever turning up to disturb 
the otherwise smooth course of college life, but polling aside, as one of 
the necessary evils of our academic (sometimes even our scientific) exis- 
tence, a fair proportion of our time is occupied by general reading. 

The principal question concerns the nature of our reading. We 
recollect a high functionary of this institution once remarking that a 
student was not usually much the loser by taking time from curriculum 
work to place upon general literature. We heartily approve of the high 
functionary’s words—that is, in the sense in which they were spoken. 
We are inclined to believe that the sentiment is universally approved, 
even without the proviso clause. It is well to examine the cover ofa 
book under consideration before waxing too enthusiastic as to the bene- 
fits to be derived. If the reader is a Freshman it will probably be either 
one of a wicked class of books, with red and yellow binding, whose fas- 
cination he learned at Prep. school, or more probably one of the good old 
standards, whose artistic charms and moral qualities he was first led to 
appreciate under the kind guidance of parents and primary teachers. 
But if our host belong to one of the upper classes another type of fiction 
will be found, His field of vision has been enlarged, and new realms 
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have been opened which before were wholly unknown. Scott and Dick- 
ens ; Thackeray, Bulwer Lytton and George Eliot ; Kingsley, Edna Lyall, 
Stevenson and Miss Mulock ; Kipling, Crawford, Doyle, Bret Harte and 
Howells—thus is marked the onward march of education and literary 
enlightenment ! 

Our reading, of course, is not altogether in fiction. Other forms of 
literature still remain even in the college world. If you glance over the 
shelves of an average college book-case you will probably discover a 
small proportion of fiction with a large supply of poetry, history and 
miscellaneous essays. Novels are borrowed, read, returned, and then 
relegated to a sub-conscious position in the memory, where they will 
remain as undisturbed as last year’s text-books on the lower shelves. 
Not so with the other classes of literature. We buy poetry with visions 
in our minds of pleasant hours beside the fire on dull winter evenings, 
or out under the trees when spring andsummer come. In thesame way 
with essays, while the histories—well, they are bound to look well on 
the shelves, and, for several reasons, they cannot well suffer from over- 
reading. We all like to have these books in our libraries, but do they 
not usually rest peacefully on the shelves while fiction usurps all the 
leisure hours? 

The best place, we presume, to study this question, is in the library. 
Here we all show our preferences by the choice of favorite alcoves, 
and there come to be certain men whom we always look for in certain 
parts of the building. One man we know rarely disappoints us if we 
remain long among the poets, while others are coustantly appearing in 
all sorts of out of the way coryers. But here again the palm of popu- 
larity must be awarded to fiction. More novels are read than all the 
history, biography, essays and poetry taken together, and we‘often won- 
der why it isso. If men would but once learn what romantic interest 
there isin many of those old substantial looking volumes with elaborate 
tables at the beginning and unintelligible maps at the end; if they knew 
of the charm there is for every man, in books on art and literature, and 
in all the purely literary works, there would certainly be mort attention 
given to those books between fiction and the technical treatises in collat- 
eral reading. 

We speak somewhat confidently on this point because the fellows do 
not usually read along any definite lines, nor do they give much consid- 
eration to the books they are to read. Sometimes a man will take out, 
one after another, or even all at once, the works of a particular author, 
but more often the reading is seemingly more at random. Various in- 
fluences enter to determine the choice of a book. If an author dies of 
suddenly becomes prominent in any happier way there is an immediate 
run upon his works; so, too, the books mentioned in the various class- 
rooms, especially those of English Literature, are always in demand. 
Those books are read which are temporarily in prominence, but there 
seems to be little underlying purpose in the reading of the average 
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undergraduate. Indeed, there is no influence more powerful in the 
popular choice of books than a neat binding, large print and wide margins. 

Of present day authors, William Black, Henry James and William 
Dean Howells always occupy their full space upon the shelves; Kipling, 
Crawford, Davis, Edna Lyall and Stanley Weyman are in constant cir- 
culation. Among this latter class, too, is Bret Harte, with his long list 
of novels, from 7he Luck of Roaring Camp to his latest publication, */n 
@ Hollow of the Hilis. Bret Harte’s works are always marked by much 
the same characteristics—a keen and sympathetic insight into the rough 
Western character ; a sly thrust, now and again, at civilization and its 
effects ; an adept skill in handling plot, with a uniform brightness and 
spontaneity of style which always make them popular. But the author has 
been digging a long time at the same old mine, and, rich as it may be, 
there are growing signs of failure. Indeed, we must look at the long 
list of former stories as an apology for this last. The devices have the 
appearance of last resorts and an impression of thinness and artificiality 
is given which is by no means natural to Bret Harte. 

We need read but a few pages to get the story well in hand, and we 
are immediately transformed into prophets. From now until the end we 
have only to observe the conventional development of the plot and rejoice 
that the author preserves most of the actors alive until the last act. To 
vary the monotony of the regular course of events, numerous dramatic 
scenes andincidents are introduced, but in them all we feel an insin- 
cerity and unnaturalness. 

Nevertheless, judged by the standard of our average present-day 
novelist, /n a Hollow of the Hills is an interesting little tale, and we feel 
at least that one is handling the strings whois master of his art. On the 
other hand, we are given an impression of amateur work by the first lines 
of tA Question of Faith, a novel by L. Dougall. Whether this is Miss 
Dougall or Mrs. Dougall we are not informed, but we feel quite confi- 
dent that it is one or the other. The book has all the marks of feminality— 
what these all are it would not be safe to state. Suffice it to say that the 
male characters are treated superficially and conventionally ; they have 
certain characteristics but no personal individuality ; while the female, 
though not models of their kind, are yet a vast improvement upon their 
masculine fellows, and have some admirable qualities. A striking con- 
trast is drawn between the stern, intellectual nature of the heroine and 
the sentimentalism and piety of her friend. But the sentimentalism 
degenerates provokingly into an impossible weakness of mind and heart 
which verges on idiocy, a fault which, we are willing to admit, has an 
authoritative archetype in many of Dickens’ characters. 


*In a Hollow of the Hills. By Bret Harte. [Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company.) 

+ A Question of Faith. By L. Dougall. [Boston and New York: Houghton, Miff- 
lin and Company.] 
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The conversation is at first a sort of essay, broken up at random into 
fragments and distributed among the speakers. Later in the story it is 
handled more skilfully, but the mind has already received a fatal preju- 
dice and the sense of reality is irretrievably lost. The book is well 
named, the story is a development of the text quoted at the beginning : 
** According to your faith be it unto you.” But the idea never receives 
life. The plot is simple, with elaborated details, lacking almost totally 
any suggestiveness of thought, beauty of description or development of 
character. We are willing enough to admit the moral—but what of it? 

Like the man who fell into the stream the other day and congratu- 
lated himself that it was no longer summer because the water so soon 
froze and dried up; so we gladly leave A Question of Faith, only to find 
ourselves in * Zhe Secret of the Court. This work has one feature which 
at first wins our attention and our admiration. The central idea of the 
plot is bold and striking, and its wild imaginings and excursions into 
supernatural realms at least arouse interest. Dr. Sefton, the hero of the 
plot, after his life is ruined, buries himself from the world to penetrate 
the mysteries of the Temple of Hevoth. Arthur Hampden, another char- 
acter, is disappointed in love, happens one day into the temple, and 
allies himself with his friend Sefton. Together they unearth the “secret 
of life,’” which the Sons of God left to the priests of Hevoth in the world’s 
infancy and which gave them power to restore the dead to life. By 
means of it the dead wife of Hampden’s brother is restored, and then 
follows a secret life with the supernatural bride. But the man gradually de- 
clines, frenzy and madness seize him, for he finds {that though life is 
restored, the soul has not returned. All ends with his tragic death. 

The conception is well nigh brilliant, but this is its one redeeming 
feature. With the mournful mystery is mingled a very ordinary 
romance. The characters and descriptions are weak, the style and 
frivolity of expression entirely inadequate to the solemnity of the cen- 
tral idea. 

Nothing could be further removed from this ‘romance of life and 
death’ than T. L. Meade’s tA Princess of the Gutter. The ‘preface is 
short, gives a complete idea of the author’s purpose and a very fair fore- 
cast of the character of the book : 


“The language of East London cannot, for obvious reasons, be alto- 
ce 


gether reproduced in these pages ; otherwise I have endeavored to make 
rad weg of life among our great unclassed as faithful as possible. 
Martha Mace, ‘the Princess,’ is sketched from a living original. 

T. L. MEADE.” 


* The Secret of the Court. By Frank Frankford Moore. [Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company.] 

+A Princess of the Gutter. ByT. L. Meade. [New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.] $1.25. 
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There is a piquancy and blunt straightforwardness of speech in that 
preface which gives a fairly adequate characterization of the author, and 
acomplete working theory of fiction. It is so outspoken and confident 
as to challenge opposition, and if we were making sermons on the novel 
it would serve as an excellent text. 

But we are not preaching. If you are fond of rampant realism, well 
and good, if not, so much the better; the Book Talker is no oracle, and 
as our esteemed predecessor said, ‘‘ Realism has come to stay’’—at least, 
if he did not say it, he might have done se truthfully. We may, how- 
ever, be permitted to remark that, in our humble estimation, realism can 
never rise to the dignity of true art until it shows some other motive than 
to ‘‘make the picture as faithful as possible,’ mollifying, perhaps, 
the phraseology when it becomes too vulgar; until it takes the true mate- 
rials of life and remoulds them by the artistic mind; until, in fact, it 
assumes a process of idealization. 

A Princess of the Gutter is a powerful story initsway. Itis written 
in a mature style, is vivid in picturing, strong in character-painting and 
clear in its portrayal of emotion. The book is bound to elicit our sym- 
pathy for the classes with which it deals and moves us powerfully by its 
love and hate, its cowardly selfishness and noble self-sacrifice, its 
mournful tragedy and bright glimpse of sunshine at the end. But we see 
the author’s purpose, to affect us rather than to please, when, at the 
close, the heroine’s life is saved; we are told of the joy that has come 
but we are no* permitted to share it, we know that the ray of sunshine is 
there, but scarce a glimpse is given of its light lest it should cover the 
darkness of the former picture before the story ends. 

It will be a relief to turn from this gloomy realism to the more fanci- 
ful and artistic sphere of poetry * Zhe Father of the Forest and other 
Poems is the latest publication of ‘‘the man who should have been poet 
laureate.” Mr. Watson has gone through a peculiar course of develop- 
ment in his poetical work. First came the Prince’s Guest with its sug- 
gestion of the spirit and something of the power of Keats. The promise 
contained in this collection was on a good way to fulfillment in his next 
set of poems, including that on Wordsworth’s Grave. But high hopes 
were suddenly disappointed by the publication of his Eloping Angels. 
In the volume before us, we are glad to say, he has gone back to his 
former style and we have the old Wordsworthian air in the nature 
sketches, with a characteristic verse on 7he Turk in Armenia. 

A manly freedom of expression combines in the verse with pleasing 
effects of rhythm and euphony. A fragment from one of thetwo exqui- 
site lyrics in the volume we quote : 





* The Father of the Forest and Other Poems. By William Watson. [Chicago : 
Stone & Kimball.) 
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We wandered where the river gleamed, 
*Neath oaks that mused and pines that dreamed. 
A wild thing of the woods she seemed, 
So proud, and pure, and free ! 
+ 7 om * * * 
And O, her happy queezly tread, 
And O, her queenly golden head ! 
But O, her heart, when all is said, 
Her woman's heart for me! 

The main poem in the volume reminds us forcibly of Byron. Wedo 
not think the suggestion is all due to the familiar Byronic stanza; both 
expression and sentence-structure bear unmistakable signs of his influ- 
ence. The Hymn to the Sea makes a most successful use of blank verse. 
A false note in the melody is never struck and at the same time our 
taste is rarely offended by a conscious striving after musical effect. This, 
however, is the main criticism which we have to make against the 
poems, that their expression is stronger than the thought which they 
express. 

Another work of which too much good cannot be said, is a * book of 
travel by Francis Tiffany. The author considerately warns us to beware 
of high color and interesting exaggerations by describing, as a sample of 
his method, the wheat fields of the west. With these we are familiar and 
we may expect him to use the same methods upon the things we know not 
of. ‘‘Stray impressions’’ is the name he gives to the treatise, but it 
deserves a more dignified characterization. Great accuracy of detail is not 
aimed at ; bird’s-eye views are given, rather than minute descriptions. The 
generalizations are too broad and unqualified to be strictly correct but 
they give a vivid impression of the country, its people, and institutions, 
which is, doubtless, usually true to life. As to the accuracy, however, 
the critic cannot intelligently judge. Certain it is that the author shows 
a remarkable insight, a strong mind and a wide acquaintance with history 
and books. The discussions are sometimes light, sometimes humorous, 
sometimes profound in their suggestive philosophizing, but they are 
always intensely interesting. Every subject handled, from old Japanese 
cults to descriptions of Palestine geography, takes on a fascination. And 
yet nothing is apparently told for idle amusement; the depths of 
national character or the essence of national institutions are revealed by 
every picture shown. 

In view of the prevailing interest in Japan we may quote a sentence 
summing up the author’s impressions in regard to its present condition : 
‘*Japan has now reached her ebullient Sophomore year in the world- 
university curriculum. No doubt the Sophomore year is a stage of infla- 
tion necessary to pass through before arriving at the chastened dignity of 
the Senior. But it has its temporary perils...... How comparatively 





* This Goodly Frame the Earth. By Francis Tiffany. [Boston and New York 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company.) 
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few years since the Imperial University of Tokio was founded under the 
actual title, ‘An Institution for Examining into the Writings of the Bar- 
barians.’—Newton, La Place, Watt, Lyell, and Darwin all summed up 
under this engaging category !’’ 

The author has an appreciative and intelligent artistic sense and his 
dissertations on the art of the various peoples are especially interesting. 
He is, also, himself an artist, and though his style is by no means classic, 
it is yet ever clear, live and bright. There are few more interesting 
books in print than 7his Goodly Frame the Earth, and though it does 
not exhaust the category of literary virtues to pronounce a work inter- 
esting, it is certainly a great recommendation to the average reader. 


BOOKS TO BE REVIEWED. 

St. Paul, the Traveller and the Roman Citizen. By W. M. Ramsay. 
(Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin and Company.) 

The Sun. By C. A. Young. (New York: D. Appleton and Company.) 

Architects of Fate. By Orison Swett Marden. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company.) 
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Ginn and Company.) 
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Book Company.) 
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Bardeen.) 

Regeneration. A Reply to Max Nordau. (New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

When Greek Meets Greek. By Joseph Hatton. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company.) 

Renaissance Fancies and Studies. By Vernon Lee. (New York and 
London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Elements of Botany. By J. Y. Bergen, A. M. (Boston and London: 
Ginn and Company.) 
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